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The Leper’s Prayer. 


Among the tombs 
_In ancient Palestine, 
When evening glooms 
Had followed day’s bright sheen, 
Upon the ground 
A loathsome leper lay 
With scarce a sound, 
Yet striving hard to pray. 


Thro’ swollen lips 
The anguished words came slow, 
‘‘What mortal sips 
The cup that lepers know ? 
My God ! My God! 
Have mercy on my soul ! 
Oh spare thy rod. 
Or break this earthen bowl !” 


When morning’s sun 
Shone full on Olivet 
The deed was done; 
For Christ the leper met, 
And, of the ten, 
He only knelt and gave 
Those thanks due when 
God’s mercy each did save. 
F2ANKLIN B. CLARK. 


- 


PREACHING—BY A HEARER. 


BY PROF. W. F. COOK. 


There is an odd story that I sup- 
pose that some of you have heard, of 
an Indian and a white man. It was 
one Sunday afternoon. The Indian 
was throwing up and catching a half- 
dollar. “Where did you get that?” 
said the white man. “For preaching,” 
said the Indian. “Was that all you 
got?” The Indian nodded “Yes.” 
“Dreadful poor pay for preaching,” 
said the white man. “Dreadful poor 
preaching,” responded the Indian. 

I have been a patient hearer for a 

little less than half a century, and I 
have heard some dreadful poor 
preaching, even when the pay was 
more than half a dollar. I did a little 
preaching myself for two years of my 
life. Under date of August 26, 1878, 
I, W. F. Cook, was duly examined 
and approbated by the Bay Associa- 
tion of San Francisco to preach the 
Gospel in Battle Mountain, Nevada, 
and vicinity for one year from date. 
I was then Principal of the public 
school there. I faithfully held ser- 
vices almost every Sunday evening 
for the year. I also conducted funer- 
al services quite frequently. I re- 
fused all pecuniary compensation, 
though it was often offered; miners 
are always very generous. I always 
had good audiences. 
On July 12, 1880, I was granted a 
renewal for one year. The renewal 
said nothing about Nevada. That 
year I was the Principal of the school 
in Santa Paula, Ventura county. I 
preached every Sunday morning to 
the Congregational church at Saticoy. 
They paid my livery bill, and gave 
me my Sunday dinners. They would 
have given me more, but I remem- 
bered the story about the Indian. 
Perhaps I got too much. If I took 
anything from them wrongfully I am 
willing to restore fourfold. All the 
other years of my life I have been a 
hearer, and I think that harder than 
the other. 

When I was a boy the schoolmaster 
used to tell us that he hated very 
much to whip us. We always hated 
to have him. In the many years that 
I was teacher in the public schools, I 
did little of the rod business. When 
I did whip a boy, if I told him that I 
hated to do so, I always told him in 
the interests of truth that I would 
rather have my end of the stick than 
his. Oh, my clerical friends, be 
merciful to us hearers! Ours is the 
worst end of the stick. Many years 
of patient endurance gives me a right 
to speak, and to tell you how not to 
preach, and then in a few words how 

to preach. 

This essay is mostly negative. A 
very little girl was once told to write 
a composition. She took for her sub- 
ject “Pins.” “Pins,” said she, “have 
saved a great many people's lives by 
not swallowing them.” It wasa neg- 
ative statement, but logically sound. 
I suppose some of you, perhaps most 
of you, have read the Tea Command- 
ments found in the twentieth chapter 
of Exodus, also I believe the Deu- 
teronomy, also posted in Episcopal 
churches. Did it ever occur to you 
that they are mostly negative? “Thou 
shalt not.” 

To begin then: 1. Thou shalt 
not be too long-winded. The very 
best thing that Josh Billings ever 
said is, That when a preacher cannot 
strike it in twenty-two minutes, he 
had better “cease to bore.” Some 
preachers seem to think that the poor- 
er the sermon is the more of it they 
ought to give. 

It is just so here inthe Club. Mr. 
Dexter always has to choke off 
those that don’t know when to git 
down. When my time is up he may 
have to stop me by force. Do not 
sing the same old tune too long. 
Once we liked to hear “Little Annie 
Rooney.” Lay your watch on the 
desk before you, and stop in twenty 
minutes, if it kills you. It is better 


for you to die than to preach to death 
a whole church full of people. Once 
a fierce revivalist exhausted the pa- 
tience of a youny man; he tried to go 
out quietly; the preacher saw him 
slipping out, and shouted after him: 
“Young man, would you rather go to 
perdition than to stop longer and 
hear me preach?” The young man 
wasagentleman. He paused, turned 
around, thought a moment, and then 
said that he believed that he would, 
and went on out. 

2. Thou shalt not astonish us 
with long words. I have a pocket 
dictionary, but I almost always 
forget to carry it to church. In 
one of the leading schools of New 


England the professor ot elocution 


came before his class one day, and 
said: “ Young men, don’t use long 
words. If you know anything you 
will be found out, and if you don’t, 
you may be. Call a spade a spade, 
and more people will understand you 
than they will if you call it an 
elongated implement of agricultural 
husbandry. A window is only a win- 
dow, even if you call it an orifice in 
an edifice for the admission of lumin- 
ous particles.” That was all he said 
that day. Most of his longer lectures 
are forgotten, but all of his class, 
still alive, remember that one. 


3. Thou shalt not be too pro- 
found. Once we used to think that 
what we could not at least partly un- 
derstand was above our comprehen- 
sion. Now, we think it foolishness; 
and eight times out of ten we are 
right. 

4. Thou shalt not preach on 
the homeopathic plan. Don't spin 
out and amplify every idea until it is 
so watered that we cannot taste it. 
There are thoughts enough in the 
“Sermon on the Mount” to furnish 
ideas for a hundred sermons a year 
(such as some ministers preach) for 
more than eight hundred years. The 
Bible says milk for babes and meat 
for strong men. Why try to feed all 
on skimmed milk, more than half 
water, at that? 

5. Thou shalt not put on a 
preaching tone. To announce glad 
tidings of great joy in a mournful 
whine is an absurdity. 

6. Thou shalt not bring the Dar- 
winian theory into your pulpit. Our 
great-grandparents were not mon- 
keys,even if yours were. If you keep 
still, we may not find out about your 
family history. 

7. Thou shalt not try to be too lib- 
eral. I have never yet known a very 
liberal clergyman who did not come 
to grief. The papers used to say 
that H. W. Beecher knocked the bot- 
tom out of hell. Whether this was 
with or without the consent of the 
Creator we were not then informed. 

There were some rather small 
things in the character of this great 
man, the Rev. H. W. Beecher, and to 
my mind, perhaps, the smallest was 
his frequent sneers at the narrow- 
ness of the theology and beliefs of 
his father, the venerable Dr. Lyman 
Beecher. In my opinion, the father 
had more of the grace of God, and 
more good, wholesome theology, and, 
fortunately, more good, sound, com- 
mon sense, than his brilliant, gifted, 
ill-balanced son. 

'§. Thou shalt not forget the old- 
fashioned Christian virtue of humili- 
ty. Not alone when he washed the 
feet of his disciples did our Saviour 
show his humility. The Jews had no 
dealings with the Samaritans. To 
them the idea of a “good Samaritan” 
was as absurd as would be the idea 
of a good Chinaman to our bitter, 
unchristian prejudice. Yet, it was to 
one poor, working, Samaritan woman, 
whose life had not been above re- 
proach, that he preached that won- 
derful sermon at the well. Godis a 
spirit, and they that worship him 
(from this hour) must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. Have the Church 
and its ministers always forgotten 
pride, pomp, ostentation, and vanity ? 
It was to the poor that he preached. 
The servant is not greater than his 
Lord. He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 

9. Thou shalt not forget truth, not 
even in funeral sermons. The com- 
mandment says: “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” 
Is it right to bear false witness (for) 
your neighbor just because he is 
dead? How can Christian ministers 
think it right to say what is not true 
in praise of the dead? 

I have more, but I fear that I have 
already said enough to bring a storm 
of criticism on my poor head. 

Now, I have only time for a few 
words of what to do. The Master 
says to you, as he once said to Peter: 
“Feed my sheep,” “ Feed my lambs.” 
No mere man can hope to preach as 
he preached. But Peter, and John, 
and Philip, and Stephen preached 
boldly and well. As he helped them 


so well, he helps all his faithful ser- 


vants. As he stood with the three 
Hebrews in the fiery furnace, so will 
he be with youif you deserve his 
presence. Was he not with John 
Bunyan in Bedford jail? Was he not 
with John Brown on the scaffold? 
Stephen, looking steadfastly up into 
heaven, saw him standing at the right 


‘hand of God with a smile of welcome 


for him. Was Stephen’s one brave 
sermon poorly paid? St. Paul said 
that the crown of glory was not for 
him only, but for all who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for 
glory, and honor, and immortality. 
Then— 
‘* Tell us the old, old story, 
For those that know it best 
Are hungering and thirsting 
To hear it, like the rest. 
Tell us the story softly, 
With earnest tones and grave. 
Remember, we are sinners 
That Jesus came to save. 


Tell us the story simply, 
That we may take it in— 

The wonderful redemption, 
God’s remedy for sin.” 


Finally, more than all, remember 
that a good, pure, manly, clean, brave, 
true, unselfish Christian life preaches 
as no words can do. 

And “to him that overcometh,” 
“God giveth a crown.” 


— 


A LETTER FROM REV. DR. E. J. EITEL 


[To the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., 
Chairman General Committee on Religious 
Congresses, Chicago, U. S. A.] 


Honexone, August 20, 1892. 


Dear Sir: I write in reply to your let- 
ter of 8th of May last, nominating mea 
member of the Advisory Council of 
the proposed Parliament of Religions, 
and requesting me to read before that 
assembly a paper on Buddhism in 
China, and its relations to Christian- 
ity. 

I fully recognize the kind feeling 
which prompted you inthis matter, 
and thank you for the courtesy of the 
invitation. 

So far as I am taught of God, it is 
clear to me that the objects of the pro- 
posed Parliament, as detailed in the 
printed programme you enclose, con- 
travene the teaching of Scripture in 
several respects. 

“To promote brotherhood among 
religious men of diverse faiths,” one 
would have. in the first instance, to 


| assume that there is another brother- 


hood besides that of Christ, and that 
there is more than one faith; whereas 
Scripture gives the designation“breth- 
ren” to those only that are sons of 
God in Christ Jesus, and recognizes 
but one faith, calling every one an 
“unbeliever” that holds not the faith 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. And, in 
the second instance, one would have 
to set at defiance also the positive in- 
junctions of Scripture, “be not un- 
equally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers,”and “Come ye out from among 
them, and be ye separate.” 

Again, to seek for “a full and accu- 
rate statement of the spiritual and 
other effects” of Brahminism, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, 
and other false religions, one would 
have to assume that the Scriptural 
distinctions, of what is pneumatic and 
what merely psychic, are all wrong; 
one would have to deny the truth of 
the Scriptural statement that “the 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to demons and not to 
God”; and one would have to refuse 
to recognize that it is the power of 
darkness, and not the Holy Spirit, that 
works, and has its effects, in those 
sons of disobedience, whether they 
be Brahmins, or Buddhists, Confu- 
cianists or Shintoists, Parseesor Mo- 
hammedans. 

Finally, “to inquire what light each 
religion has afforded or may afford to 
the other religions of the world,” one 
would have to assume, as that pro- 
gramme clearly does, that the faith 
we Christians hold dear is a religion 
of “the world”; that Christ is not the 
exclusive light of the world; that all 
outside of Christ are not, as Scripture 
implies, in darkness; that the infini- 
tesimal broken crumbs of living 
bread which those false religions have 
picked up or stolen, are as satisfying 
as, or at all to be compared with, the 
Bread of Life itself on which the 
Christian feeds in Christ and in Christ 
only. 

You will see from the above that it 
is utterly impossible for me to recog- 
nize any alliance, or even juxtaposi- 
tion, of the faith I hold with those so- 
called religions of the world. 

I do not judge you. You bear titles 
which imply that you claim to bea 
minister of Christ, and your own 
Master will deal with you. I would 
fain believe that you are simply mis- 
led by the modern spirit of false liber- 
ality and the modern desire for inter- 
national unity of thought. But let 
me remind you that, unless Christ is 
the common object,there is no coalesc- 
ing power whatever; that the only 
possible source of unity of thoughtis 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit; and 


that the only available power and 
center of unity is Christ, the glorious 
Head of the one Body. And let me 
warn you, if you are but misguided, 
not to deny the sovereignty of your 
Lord by any further continuance of 
your agitation in favor of a parlia- 
ment which has not the sanction of 
His Word. If misled yourself,at least 
do not mislead others, nor jeopardize, 
I pray you, the precious life of your 
own soul by playing fast and loose 
with the Truth, and coquetting with 
false religions. I give you credit for 
the best intentions, but let me warn 
you that you are unconsciously plan- 
ning treason against Christ. Yours 
faithfully, K. J. Erret. 


PROGRAMME GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
In Oakland First Church. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4TH. 


10 a. m.—Organization. 
10: 45—-Reports from the Churches. 
12: 00-—Recess. 


AFTERNOON. 


2: 00—-Business. 

2: 30—-The American Board. (a) “Its 
Pacific Coast Agency,” Rev. W. Frear. 

2:45——(b) Massachusetts Reso- 
lutions,” Prof. Geo. Mooar. 

3:10—The Church Building So- 
ciety, Field Secretary C. H. Taintor, 
Chicago. 

4:00—Woman’s California Home 
Missionary Society, Mrs. H. S. Caswell 
of New York. 


EVENING. 
7:50—Welcome and Response. 
8:00—-Annual Sermon, Rev. W. D. 

Williams, D.D. 
8:45—Sacrament of the 
Supper. 


Lord’s 


WEDNESDAY. 


9:00 a. m.—Reports of Churches 
with Prayer and Praise. 

10:20—Woman’s Board of the Pa- 
cific. 

10:45—Pacific Theological Semin- 
ary: “State of the Seminary,” Prof. 
Mooar; “Necessity of a Well Equip- 
ped Seminary to Aggressive Work by 


Womans Board 
@t the Pacitic. 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 


J. K. McLean, Mrs. W.C 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs. Galen M., Fisher, 
Mis. F. B. Pullan. 


RECORDING SECRETARY—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary 
street, San Francisco. 


Home SecreTarRigs—Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco; Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 416 E. 
Fifteenth stieet, Oakland. 

FOREIGN SECRETARY—Mrs. Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo 
Park. 


TREASU RER—Mrs. R. E. Cole,572 Twelfth street, Oak 
land. 
AupITor—E. P. Flint, Esq. 4 
All contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace E. Good 
hue Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, S.F 


RECORDING SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


This society, organized in 1873, comes 
now to its nineteenth anniversary, 
and we gather for the retrospect of 
the year now closing. 

It has had its burdens of care and 
labor, of joy and of hope. It has 
been one of continued mercy, one of 
fellowship, and of cemented friend- 
ships, and of hearty co-operation in 
this work, which becomes more dear 
to us as the years go by. 

It has been one of success in the 
great mission world. And have we 
not in our small corner contributed 
not a little to this result? We bring 
now to our Master the sheaves we 
have garnered during the past 
months. 

Our meetings have kept the average 
of the preceding year, not increased 
it. The sight of many of the same 
faces from month to month shows 
unwavering devotion and faith 
in this work, on our part. These 
meetings have been held each month 
as heretofore, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, and, considering 
the apathy which prevails in regard 
to the work of foreign missions even 
among Christians, we feel that an ay- 
erage attendance of fifty believing 
and praying women is not discourag- 


the Churches,” Prof. Foster; “English: | 


Bible Study,” Prof. Phelps; “Value 
of Daily Exegetical Study for the 


Preacher,’ Prof. Lloyd. Questions 
and remarks. 
AFTERNOON. 
2:30—Reports of Churches (con- 


tinued). 

3:15—“The Church and the Prob- 
lems of Modern Society.” “The Gen- 
eral Duty of the Church .Toward 
These,” Rev. Dr. M. Willett; “Adequacy 
of the Gospel to Their Solution,” 
Rev. F. B. Pullan; “The Church and 
the Family,” Rev. J. K. Harrison; 
“The Church and Amusements,” Rev. 
H. M. Tenney; “The Church and So- 
cial Purity,” Rev. W. W. Madge; ‘‘The 
Church and Municipal Politics,” Mr. 
D. G. Dexter; “The Church and As- 
sociated Charities.” 

EVENING. 


Anniversary of California Home 
Missionary Society: Introductory, 
Rev. Dr.W. D. Williams, President; ad- 
dress, Rev. Washington Choate, Sec- 
retary of National Society; Report of 
State Superintendent, Rev. H. D. 
Wiard; address, Mrs. H. S. Caswell, 
Secretary Woman’s Department. 


THURSDAY. 


8:30 a. ma—California Home Mis- 
sionary Society : Annual meeting. 

9:30—Church Reports and Devo- 
tional Exercises. Hopkins Academy, 
Pacific, ete. Society of Christian 
Endeavor: Report of committee, ad- 
dresses, resolutions. 

11:15—Temperance : 
committee, addresses, resolutions. 


AFTERNOON, 


2:30—Reports of Churches (con- 
cluded). 

2:50—Reports of Delegates to 
Corresponding Bodies, Committees, 
etc. 

3: 15—“Evangelism”—“Its Place in 
the Church Life of To-day”: “In the 
Local Church,” Rev. J. H. Goodell; 
“In Groups of Churches, Denomina 
tional and  Interdenominational;” 
“Through Master Evangelists, e. g., 
Moody, Mills, Pentecost”; «A State 
Evangelist for our Churches”: “Why 
and How Employed,” Rev. H. D. 
Wiard; “Why Needed?” Rev. J. K. 


Harrison; “How Sustained?” Rev. 
W. W. Scudder. 
EVENING. 
7: 45 — Congregational Sunday- 


school and Publishing Society: Re- 
ort of State Superintendent, Rev. L. 
. Wirt; address, Rev. Geo. M. Boyn- 
ton, National Secretary. American 
Missionary Association. Address 
(with stereopticon), Rev. J. E. Roy, 
District Secretary. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 


8:30—Concluding business and 
adjournment. 


Purest souls sometimes have direst 
fears.— George Macdonald. 


Report of | 


Our work is two-fold—at home and 
abroad. The home work is that of 
awakening and stimulating interest 
in all possible ways, and in raising 
money to sustain it, and of upholding 
the hands of those who are directly 
engaged in this warfare at the front. 

Abroad, our dear missionaries are 
in the direct work, bearing the bur- 
den and heat of the day; and what 
that burden and that heat is, has been 
often set before us, in the letters and 
talks from our sisters from India, 
where no work can be done in mid- 
day, or from Turkey, where the mis- 
sionary, in his visits from home to 
home, must share the discomforts of 
those homes, occupied i2 common 
with the cow and horse, to say noth- 
ing of the smaller animals. 


OUR METHODS AND ORGANIZATIONS. 


Much of the success of this or any 
work depends upon the completeness 
or wisdom of its organization. 

We have just had a grand object 
lesson of the value of this in the 
evangelistic work of the past five 
weeks in this city. Mr. Mills’ perfect 
scheme of organization, embracing 
even the smallest details, has, with the 
blessing of God, given large and, we 
feel assured, permanent results. The 
wheels within wheels, and the living 
spirit to move them—this it is that in- 
sures success in any direction. The 
Lord may bless slip-shod, careless 
work, indolently planned, if planned 
at all, but that is not the rule. 

He himself directed the disciples 
to go by two and two about Palestine, 
and to begin with the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. And there must 
be definiteness of aim, as our own ex- 
perience has taught us. “This one 
thing I do’—each division concen- 
trated on one point, as if there were 
no other in the world. And so this 
society has for its definite object for- 
eign missions, which has come to mean, 
by usage, the carrying of the gospel 
to other lands of other tongues, and di- 
verse customs. Our organization in- 
cludes the Woman’s Board with its 
clustering auxiliaries—the leaves on 
this parent stock, by which it breathes 
and grows, and its four vigorcus 
branches, the Young Ladies’, the 
Southern California, the Oregon and 
the Washington Branches. 

Thess auxiliaries and branches will 
report each by its own Secretary. 

One young and tender branch is 
lacking in our organization—viz., that 
of the children—and children’s socie- 
ties such as we read of in the East. 
In the full and rich reports of the 
Boston Board, we read of Friday 
morning prayer-meetings, and of May 
festivals, filling one of the large 
churches with children, with their 
banners and flowers and dialogues, 
and foreign costumes and music, all 
arousing youthful enthusiasm in this 
directiou. Self-denying weeks are 


kept, each one denying herself every- 
thing possible for one week, and giv- 
ing the savings to increase her gifts. 

We have been compelled the past 
year, as heretofore, to meet the weak 
objections to this work, which come 
not from the “world’s people” only, 
but from members of our own 
churches. Could we persuade these 
members to read and inform them- 
selves as to this work, and its grand 
results—the wonderful conversions, 
the keen insight into religious things, 
which mark some of these converts, 
the transformation of whole commun- 
ities—it seems as if all these objections 
would be removed. 

But we look for something better 
now, with the blessed awakening we 
have had. These times of revival are 
usually followed by a revival of mis- 
sionary interest, like the rainfall in 
California autumn, which fills the 
dried-up water-courses. 

And so, we look for some dried-up 
channels of missionary effort to be 
filled with the living waters of prayer 
and consecrated gifts. 


OUR SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


First, our missionary literature. 
Read, read, sisvers, our missionary 
magazines. Lay the Life and Light, 
as it makes its monthly visits, freight- 
ed with so much of what has given 
life ani light to thousands, with your 
Bible and Sunday-school quarterly. 
Read Dr. Root’s letter to the girls in 
this September number. We are 
represented in it each month by five 
pages, which should add to its value 
for us. 

Take the Mission Studies, and 
sit down and grapple with the mighty 
facts there set forth. Dry reading, 
is it? But it has not been dryness or 
barrenness in these fields thus pic- 
tured out to us. 

Gather the little children about 
you, and read to them the Mission 
Dayspring, their own little paper; 
read the lovely bits of poetry which 
beautify these pages, and talk of the 
pretty pictures which decorate them; 
then the choice anecdote; the deserip- 
tion of the quaint, often repellant, 
customs of that land; read to them 
of what other children are doing in 
our own land; of what other children 
are suffering in other lands; also of 
what they are learning of Jesus and 
his love. 

Three hundred and forty-four. 
copies of Life and Light are taken on 
this coast; the past year two hun- 
dred and forty-eight in California, 
the rest in Oregon, Washington, Utah. 
and Arizona. Thisis forty-seven less 
than last year. Six hundred and 
twenty-two copies of the Mission Day- 
spring are taken. The price of Life 
and Light is sixty cents a year; of 
Mission Dayspring, twenty cents a 
year; and of Dission Studies thirty- 
five cents, less for clubs. But our 
column in Tue Paciric—no one surely 
will pass that by, conducted as. here- 
tofore by our faithful President, 
whose dear face we miss to-day, and 
who has in her home our love and 
tender wishes at this time—conducted 
by her in the midst of many other. 
duties, with unfailing regularity and 
ability; we surely will read that. An 
occasional letter from our mission- 
aries appears, and the sayings and 
doings of each monthly meeting. 


The months! What have they 
brought to us? The September 
meeting just one year since, held in 
this same church, brought to us the 
legacy of our beloved Mrs. Richards 
—$1,000—which was placed in our 
hands at that time. This meeting 
was an all-day meeting, divided in 
the middle by the social lunch. The 
Secretaries and Treasurers’ reports 
were read as usual. A _ telegram 
from the Boston Board seemed to an- 
nihilate distance, and we had a cor- 
dial hand-shake with Miss Child and 
the rest at No. 1 Congregational 
House. As she said, “Love, sympa- 
thy, hope, remembering without ceas- 
ing your work of faith and labor of 
love.” “Plans of Work and Study— 
Shall They Be Uniform?” were dis- 
cussed. It was decided to recom- 
mend to the auxiliaries the topics 
suggested in Life and Livht or Mission 
Studies. Mrs. Gulick, whom all will 
remember with delight, was present 
at this meeting, and told us of the 
work among her dear girls in Spain. 
Catholic Spain, the land of the In- 
quisition and the dungeon, now the 
beautiful land upon which the light 
of the true cross is dawning! Even 
the Catholic priests acknowledge the 
value of the American school. 

A paper from our Mrs. Holbrook of 
South Africa was read, followed by a 
discussion on the subject of “Stew- 
ardship,” opened by Mrs. French. 
And then we had the unusual pleas- 
ure of listening to the words of a con- 
verted chief from Ponape, who had 
recently arrived on the Morning Star. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepvespay, Sepremper 28, 1892. 


{For Tue PaciFic.| 


My Old House. 


[By Mrs. E. C. Stewart, wife of one of the 
founders of Oberlin College, in her 87th year; 
-addressed to a lady in her g9th year.] 


I hail once more my natal day, 
‘Still in my tenement of clay, 
With many favors blest; 
And He who placed the structure here, 
‘Can prop it up another year 
If He should think it best. 


‘Long has it stood through snow and rain, 
And braved life’s fearful hurricane 
While many stronger fell. 
The reason why, we cannot see; 
But what to us seems mystery, 
The Builder knows full well. 


But now ’tis weather-worn and old. 

The summer’s heat and winter’s cold 
Pierce through the walls and roof. 

’Tis like a garment so worn out, 

To mend them seems no whereabout, 
So gone the warp and woof. 


The tottering pillars all are weak, 

‘The poor old rusty hinges creak, 
The windows, too, are dim, 

‘These iight discomforts let us pass, 

For, looking darkly through a glass, 
We catch a hopeful gleam. 


Nature and reason tell us all 
This shattered frame ere long must fall. 
When, how and where, unknown, 
‘We'll leave that to the Architect, 
And trust his wisdom to direct 
The taking of it down. 


And when you see it prostrate lie, 
Let not a tear bedim your eye. 
The tenant is not here; 
But just beyond life’s little space 
She finds some quiet resting-place, 
No more to date her year. 


And though she walks with you no more, 
‘The world will move just as before; 
’Tis meet it should be so. 
Let each his house in order set, 
That he may leave without regret, 
Whenever called to go. 


— 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY REY. C. R. HAGER. 


* Ask of me and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.” With a prophetic 
and sublime assurance, God promises 
to his son the peopled realms of the 
whole world. Every knee must event- 
ually bow to the scepter swayed by 
the Lord’s anointed. The uttermost 
; parts of the world are to become the 
-dwelling-place and glory of the Lamb. 
It is at the command of Christ him- 
«self that to-day nearly 8,000 men and 
‘women have entered upon the foreign 
‘missionary work, to bring about that 
glorious dawn of truth, when univer- 
sal peace shall pervade the whole 
earth. 

Very little, indeed, is known of the 
spread of God’s kingdom on foreign 
shores by a large class of intelligent 
people who call themselves Christians. 
Secular news and profane history are 
devoured with a keen relish, while 
the religious life of the world is bare- 
ly ever considered, except when the 
flashes of the work of such men as 
Moody and Sankey or Mills and 
Greenwood have been spread abroad 
upon the public journals. The secu- 
lar press concerns itself almost exclu- 
sively with political, national and so- 
cial questions, leaving the department 
of religion to the religious press. 
This is, perhaps, unavoidable, and yet 
the direct consequence of this course 
of action is keeping the world in ig- 
norance of religious news and truth. 
Nominal believers in Christianity not 
only know nothing of the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, but even 
professing Christians are grossly ig- 
norant of what conquests are made 
for King Emanuel because they read 
no religious newspaper or missionary 
magazines. If these questions were 
put to every Christian to-day, “Is 
‘Christianity advancing or retrograd- 
ing in China, Japan or India? What 
is the religious state of society in 
Central Africa? Who is trying to 
evangelize Greenland? Have we any 
missionaries in Burmah or Siam ?” 
hhow many do you suppose could an- 
swer intelligently ? 

What, read the news of the latest 
‘strike, and pass over the efforts of 
those men and women who yearly go 
forth to tell some poor lost soul of 
the way of life! What, read the sui- 
-cides, murders and heinous wrongs in 
public and private life, and not the 
news of how one nation after another 
is succumbing before this Bible, which 
is the great educator of the world! 
What, read the sensational novel of 
‘the brain of a feverish enthusiast who 
‘only tries to give food to your per- 
verted appetite, and not read of those 
lands where islanders who, 70 years 
ago were gross barbarians, now have 
‘become civilized, not through the 
‘wisdom of men, nor through sciences 
‘or political economy, but through the 
Word of God! We are apt to forget 
‘that there are other countries than 
‘our own where Christianity is fight- 
ing its way gallantly onward. We 
forget, sometimes, that the gospel 
‘is for all races and for all nations. 

Foreign missions are a modern in- 
‘stitution. A little more than a cen- 
‘tury ago very little had been done 
tin the way of sending the gospel 
‘to the heathen. The Moravians had 
-entered Greenland, South Africa 
:and the West Indies. Schwartz and a 
ifew associates of the German Halle 
‘school had commenced a noble work 
in Tranquebar and the nearly con- 
nected regions of India. Otherwise, 
‘the Protestant Church was doing 
nothing: for the evangelization of the 
‘world. The.oldest missionary society 
iis the English “Society for the Prop- 
-agation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” which had its origin in the 
Independent Parliament of 1648, but 
had really done nothing in convert- 


ing the heathen; later, as the re- 
sult of the labors of the Wesleys 
sprang up, the “Society for the Prop- 
agation of Christian Knowledge,” and 
a little latter the Church Missionary 
Society. In 1792 the “English Bap- 
tist Mission” was organized through 
the earnest efforts of Carey, the cob- 
bler; in 1795 the “London Mission 
Society,” which is largely supported 
by the Congregationalists of Eng- 
land; in 1810 the American Board; in 
1814 the “Baptist Missionary Union”; 
in 1819 the “Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary Society”; in 1820 the 
“Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church”; in 1831 the 
“American Presbyterian Board of 
Missions”; in 1845 the “Southern 
Baptist Board”; and in 1846 the 
“Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South.” The first 
company that ever went to a foreign 
mission from this country sailed from 
Salem, Mass., February 19, 1812, con- 
sisting of Adoniram Judson, Samuel 
Newell, and others. On October 23, 
1819, the first missionaries to the 
Sandwich Islands sailed from Boston 
—twenty-two in number, sent by the 
American Board. The results which 
have been achieved since that time 
are marvelous. 

Missions have been a great suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the criticisms 
of certain travelers who have never 
investigated the subject fully. The 
heathen world is dotted all over with 
mission stations, from which the gos- 
gel light is radiating into the sur- 
rounding darkness. From more than 
11,388 stations the gospel is emitting 
the light of sacred truth. The whole 
force of foreign and native laborers 
consists of more than 48,000 work- 
men, while the native communicants 
exceed 726,000. Look at the fields 
where the missionaries are laboring, 
and what do we behold? In the is- 
lands of the Pacific, in Eastern and 
Western Turkey, in Persia and India, 
in Burmah and Siam, in China and 
Japan, in Madagascar, in South Afri- 
ca, Sierra Leone, and South America, 
what multitudes have been brought 
to Christ! Instead of the war-whoop 
and the feast of human flesh the voice 
of song and prayer is heard. Not 
only have the Sandwich Islands be- 
come nominal Christians, but also the 
Fiji Islands, which, in 1835 were in- 
habited by a fierce, bloodthirsty 
race of cannibals. Where their hor- 
rid rites were once perfor ned many 
thousands of Christians meet now ev- 
ery Sabbath to worship the true God. 

What has caused these marvelous 
changes? Not knowledge, not books. 
No, none of these; but the power of 
the Son of Ged. In Burmah, where, 
sixty years ago, there was scarcely a 
representative of the Christian faith, 
there are now thousands of humble 
and devout worshipers. What a 
work since Judson entered upon his 
work in 1812! The Friendly Islands 
sixty years ago were savage, and full 
of dark superstitions and cruelty; 
but now the leaven of the gospel 
has made many of them new 
beings. On the Western coast 
of Africa, once the slave-market of 
the world, there are now many Chris- 
tian churches reared in honor of the 
liberty which the gospel brought to 
them. In Sierra Leone, one of the 
countries of West Africa, the same 
advance in Christian work is marked. 
China, which in 1843 had only six 
converts, has now 40,000 communi- 
cants and 2,742 foreign and native 
laborers. Nearly every province of that 
vast empire has been entered, and 
to-day the voice of the preacher is 
heard in nearly all the large cities. 
In the Sunrise nation, where in 1872 
there were only a few Christians, the 
gospel has taken root, until to-day 
there are over 30,000 communicants. 
In India there are at least 150,000 
communicants and 420,000 adherents. 
In Madagascar the results of mission 
work have simply been marvelous to 
relate. The blood of the martyrs has 
been the seed of the Church in that 
island, and though the Church was 
persecuted for many years, and the 
Christian blood flowed freely, yet God 
overruled it for good, and the Church 
grew in strength and power. If any 
one doubts the efficacy of the power 
of the gospel, let him look at Mada- 
gascar, and learn that God was as 
mainfest there as during the Pente- 
costal season at Jerusalem. 

In Catholic countries Protestant 
Christianity is rapidly gaining ground. 
In Italy, Spain, France, Mexico 
and South America a purer re- 
ligion is preached, and many 
are coming intv the 
tant fold from the bosom of the old 
Catholic Church. Brahminism and 
Buddhism in the heathen world are 
straining every nerve to keep them- 
selves from decaying. Mohammedan- 
ism is likewise succumbing before the 
benign influences of the gospel, 
though it still counts its devotees at 
173,000,000. The islands of the sea 
are hearing the voice of the Son of 
God, and the Church of Christ is be- 
ginning to carry out the last com- 
mand of her risen Lord, and, as we 
look over the world, we may wellask, 
What has God wrought? Is not that 
eventful time approaching when the 
heathen shall become the inheritance 
of Christ. 

This is only a partial review of the 
mighty, work that has been done to 
redeem the world to Christ. I say 
mighty because there is not a greater 
nor a more excellent work than thus 


to convert and change the savage 


‘and cannibal into a civilized being, 


Protes- 


who is not only nominally a Christian, 


but who sits daily at the feet of Jesus, 
and in his right mind. And yet, as 
much as has been accomplished, as 
greut as the sacrifices have been, the 
urgent and pressing call of the hour 
is for larger sacrifices and more earn- 


est devotion. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
CHOLERA. 


In December, 1865, the year pre- 
vious to the visit of the cholera to 
this country, the following article, 
written by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin from 
Constantinople, was printed in the 
Congregationalist. So great was the 
demand for it that it was reprinted 
in the issue of April 20, 1866, and 
afterward in a pamphlet it had a 
wide circulation. Its suggestions, 
probably, will not be less timely now 
than they were then. We suggest 
that our readers cut it out for future 
reference : 

1. On the approach of the cholera 
every family should be prepared to 
treat it without waiting for a physi- 
cian. It does its work so expeditious- 
ly that while you are waiting for the 
doctor it is done. 

2. If you prepare for it, it will not 
come. I think there is no disease 
which may be avoided with so much 
certainty as the cholera. But provi- 
dential circumstances, or the thought- 
less indiscretions of some member of 
a household, may invite the attack, 


and the challenge will never be ‘re- 


fused. It will probably be made in 
the night; your physician has been 
called in another direction, and you 
must treat the case yourself or it will 
be fatal. 

3. Causes of attack. I have person- 
ally investigated at least a hundred 
cases, and not less then three-fourths 
could be traced directly to improper 
diet or to intoxicating drinks, or to 
both united. Of the remainder, sup- 
pressed perspiration would comprise 
alarge number. A strong, healthy, 
temperate, laboring man had a se- 
vere attack of cholera, and after the 
danger had been passed I was curi- 
ous to ascertain the cause. He had 
been cautious and prudent in his 
diet. He had used nothing intoxicat- 
ing. His residence was in a good 
locality. But after some hours of 
hard labor and very profuse perspir- 
ation he had lain down to take his 
customary nap right against an open 
window, through which a very re- 
freshing breeze was blowing. An- 
other cause is drinking largely of 
cold water when hot and thirsty. 
Great fatigue, great anxiety, fright, 
fear, all figure among inciting causes. 
If one can avoid all these, he is as 
safe from the cholera as from being 
swept away by a comet. 

4. Symptoms of an attack. While 
cholera is prevalent in a place almost 
every one experiences more or less 
disturbance of digestion. Itis doubt- 
less, in part, imaginary. Every one 
notices the slightest variation of feel- 
ing, and this gives an importance to 
mere trifles. There is often a slight 
nausea, or transient pains, or rumbling 
sounds, when no attack follows. No 
one is entirely free from these. But 
when diarrhoea commences, though 
painless and slight, it is in reality 
the skirmishing party of the advanc- 
ing column. It will have at first no 
single characteristic of Asiatic chol- 
era; but do not be deceived. It is 
the cholera nevertheless. Wait a 
little; give it time to get hold. Say 
to yourself: “I feel perfectly well; 
it will soon pass off,” and in a short 
time you will repent of your folly in 
vain. J have seen many a one com- 
mit suicide in this way. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the at- 
tack commences with vomiting. But 
in whatever way it commences, it is 
sure to hold on. In a few hours the 
patient may sink into the collapse. 
The hands and feet become cold and 
purplish, the countenance, at first 
nervous and anxious, becomes gloomy 
and apathetic, although a mental 
restlessness and raging thirst tor- 
ment the sufferer, while the powers 
of life are ebbing. The intellect re- 
mains clear, but all the social and 
moral feelings seem wonderfully to 
collapse with the physical powers. 
The patient knows he is to die, but 
cares not a snap about it. 

In some cases, though rarely, the 
diarrhoea continues for a day or two, 
and the foolish person keeps about, 


then suddenly sinks, sends for a phy- | 


sician, and before he arrives, “dies as 
the fool dieth.” 
COURSE OF TREATMENT. 

1. For stopping the incipient diarrhea. 
The mixture which I used in 1848 
with great success, and again in 1855, 
has, during this epidemic, been used 


| by thousands, and although the at- 


tacks have been more sudden and 
violent, it has fully established its 
reputation for efficiency and perfect 
safety. It consists of equal parts by 
measure of (1) laudanum and spirits 
of camphor, (2) tincture of rhubarb. 
Thirty drops for an adult on a lump 
of sugar will often check the diarrhea. 
But to prevent its return care should 
always be taken to continue the medi- 
cine every four hours in diminishing 
doses—twenty-five, twenty, fifteen, ten, 
nine, when careful diet is all that 
will be needed. 

In case the first dose does not stay 
the diarrhea, continue to give in in- 
creasing doses, thirty-five, forty, forty- 
five, sixty, at every movement of the 
bowels. Large doses will produce 


no injury while the diarrhea lasts. 
When that is checked, then is the 
time for caution. I have never seen 
a case of diarrhoea, taken in season, 
which was not thus controlled; but 
some cases of advanced diarrhea, and 
especially of relapse, paid no heed to 
it whatever. As soon as this becomes 
apparent I have always resorted to 
this course: Prepare a teacup of 
starch boiled as for use in starching 
linen, and stir into it a full teaspoon- 
ful of laudanum for an injection. 
Give one-third at each movement of 
the bowels. In one desperate case, 
abandoned as hopeless by a physi- 
cian, I could not stop the. diarrhea 
until the seventh injection, which 
contained nearly a teaspoonful of 
laudanum. The patient recovered 
and is in perfect health. At the same 
time I use prepared chalk in ten- 
grain doses with a few drops of laud- 
anum and camphor each. But what- 
ever course is pursued it must be fol- 
lowed up and the diarrhea controlled, 
or the patient is lost. 


2. Mustard poultices. These should 
be applied to the pit of the stomach 
and kept on till the surface is well 
reddened. 

3. The patient, however well he 
may feel, should rigidly observe per- 
fect rest. ‘To lie quietly on the back 
is one-half the battle. in that posi- 
tion the enemy fires over you, but 
the moment you rise you are hit. 
When the attack comes in the form 
of a diarrhoea these directions will 
enable every one to meet it success- 
fully. 

4. But when the attack is more vio- 
lent and there is vomiting, or vomit- 
ingand purging, perhaps also cramps 
and colic pains, the following mixture 
is far more effective, and should al- 
ways be resorted to: It consists of 
equal parts of laudanum, tincture of 
capsicum. tincture of ginger and 
tincture of cardamom seeds. Dose, 
thirty to forty drops. or half a tea- 
spoonful in a little water, and to be 
incressed according to the urgency of 
the case. In case the first dose should 
be ejected, the second, which should 
be ready, should be given im- 
mediately after the spasm _ of 
vomiting has ceased. At the same 
time use should be made of large 
mustard poultices of strong, pure 
mustard, applied to the stomach, 
bowels, calves of the legs, feet, etce., 
as the case seems to require. 


Collapse. This is simply a more 
advanced stage of the disease. It 
indicates the gradual failing of all 
the powers of life. It is difficult to 
say when a case has become hopeless. 
At a certain point the body of the 
patient begins to emit a peculiar odor 
which I call the death odor, for when 
that has become decided and unmis- 
takable, I have never known the pa- 
tient to recover. I have repeatedly 
worked upon such cases for hours 
with no permanent result. But the 
blue color, the cold extremities, the 
deeply sunken eye, the vanishing 
pulse are no signs that the case is 
hopeless. Scores of such cases have 
recovered. In addition to the second 
mixture, brandy (a_ tablespoonful 
every half hour), bottles of hot water 
surrounding the patient, especially 
the extremities, sinapisms and friction 
will often in an hour or two work 
wonders. 


Thirst. In these, and in all advane- 
ed cases, thirst creates intense suffer- 
ing. The sufferer craves water, and 
as sure as he gratifies the craving the 
worst symptoms return, and he falls 
a victim to the transient gratification. 
The only safe way is to have a faith- 
ful friend or attendant who will not 
heed his entreaties. The suffering 
may be, however, safely alleviated and 
renderedendurable. Frequent garg- 
ling the throat and washing out the 
mouth will bring some relief. A 
spoonful of gum arabic water or of 
camomile tea may frequently be given 
to wet the throat. Lydenham’s White 
Decoction may also be given, both as 
a beverage and nourishment, in small 
quantities frequently. In a day or 
two the suffering from thirst will 
cease. In a large majority itis not 
intense for more than twenty-four 
hours. 

Diet. Rice water, arrowroot, Lyden- 
ham’s White Decoction, crust water, 
camomile tea, are the best articles 
for a day or two after the attack is 
controlled. Camomile is very valu- 
able in restoring the tone of the 
stomach. 

The typhoid fever. A typhoid state 
for a few days will follow all severe 
cases. There is nothing alarming in 
this. It has very rarely proved fatal. 
Patience and careful nursing will 
bring it all right. The greatest dan- 
ger is from drinking too freely. When 
the patient seems to be sinking, a 
little brandy and and water, or arrow- 
root and brandy may revive him. 


Contagion. The idea of contagion 
should be abandoned. Those who 
have been most with the most 
malignant cases day after day 
are fully convinced of the non- 
contagiousness of the cholera. 
The incipient attacks which all have 
suffered from are to be attributed to 
great fatigue, making the constitu- 
tion liable to attack. 


The great call of the Bible is to 
persuade people who would like to 
be right in eternity to be right now 


The only peace that remains and 


sustains when peace is needed is the 


peace that comes from trust in God. 


_ THE LABOR QUESTION—II. 


BY EUGENIE H. CARLTON. 


We have made a radical mistake 
somewhere. Either we should not 
have taught our children that they 
were the equals of any until they 
forfeited such equality by wrong-do- 
ing, or we must give way to their de- 
mand for more equal reward. 


But it is too late to destroy the 
feeling of independence and the ap- 
preciation of individual rights that 
are now so widespread. It is for 
such men as those which compose 
the before-mentioned association, and 
for the general press, to decide 
whether the changes to which we are 
inevitably drifting are to be accom- 
plished peaceably, as Dom Pedro 
accomplished the liberation of mill- 
ions of slaves in Brazil, or whether 
this question shall be settled as we 
settled our black slavery difficulty. 
This is simply the old question in a 
worse form. In those days the negro 
lived in his master’s house, was fed 
and clothed by him; when he was 
sick it was to his master’s interest to 
get him well. In these days, those 
who work for the great mine-owners, 
as in Tennessee and Pennsylvania, 
live in the houses of their employers, 
are obliged to take payment to some 
extent in checks on their employer's 
stores (in other words, to give back a 
good part of what they take out), and 
then when they are ill they ‘ave left 


in the streets. \ 


It may also be suggested that an 
employer who loses in his business 
cannot afford to pay as if it were still 
flourishing. Undeniable! But why 
is it that the employer whois so will- 
ing to make his employee a partner 
in his losses never dreams of making 
him a partner in his gains? Look 
at the mines in Virginia City, where 
millions have been taken out. In the 
flushest times the miner got his $4 a 
day for his hard and dangerous 
work. The moment the mines ceased 
to pay their heavy dividends, the 
first thought of these mine-owgers, 
who had become vastly wealthy, not 
only through what they had taken out 
of the mine, but what they got back 
from their employes and others in 
stocks, etc., was to economize on the 
wages of their men. 


What do those who decry the evils 
of strikes think of the evils that cause 
strikes? And what a commentary on 
our modern Christianity and political 
organization, when the use of machi- 
nery is threatened so as to bring the 
workingman to terms! Think that 
one man has the power (and uses it) 
to turn what should be the greatest 
blessing of other men into their 
greatest evil! that machinery, which 
should mean emancipation from toil, 
is made to mean starvation to so 
many ! 

The great danger seen in the de- 
sire of the workingman to have a 
‘vested interest in the plant” is an 
outcome of the industrial changes 
which have taken place. 

When a single department in a 
single industry has now become a 
trade in itself almost, and when 
manufactories are getting into fewer 
and fewer hands, it is not so easy to 
“oo to some other employer who will 
suit you better.” A single man can- 
not start out to make a whole shoe 
by himself to advantage. And now, 
if strikes are to be made useless by 
the combining of employers, there 
will have to be some sacrifice—let it 
not be the sacrifice of blood! What 
is now most needed is individual 
scrupulousnéss. 

There is a large class of pedple 
who are acting, in the present condi- 
tion of things, as a sort of buffer be- 
tween the millionaire and the pauper. 
This class, which seems to feel the 
least responsibility, and yet has the 
most power, is doing some evil, part- 
ly through ignorance, and partly 
through short-sighted cupidity. It 
consists of those who have never felt 
the bitterness of slaving for just 
enough to enable them to keep on 
slaving, and regard those who do 
have to as fit for nothing better ; and 
of those who shut their eyes te what 
is right for fear of offending those 
from whom they derive some pecuni- 
ary benefit. But the majority of this 
class is awakening to the fact that in 
the good of all lies the good of one; 
he who tries to gain at the expense 
of others, secures but a very tempor- 
ary advantage. It would, perhaps, 
be surprising to find how many, 
among the rich and the poor alike, 
realize the trend of the times. If 
more men and women had been 
brought up with a finer sense of 
honor, a stricter criterion of duty 
toward others, and been trained to a 
finer perception of the boundary lines 
between real justice and conventional 
charity, there would be more follow- 
ing the path of Geo. W. Childs, and 
to perhaps as much advantage. 


‘Those who do not deserve it would 


not have the ignorant or willingly 
blind support of “good people” who 
do more harm in that way than they 
know. 

There are always two sides toa 
question—usually with some right on 
both. It is for us to search it out 


and find the happy mean which, fol- 
lowed strictly by individuals, will 
gradually attract others, until there 
is such a mighty stream as will carry 
all unto the shining goal which awaits 
the humanity that has learned to “do 


unto others as it would be dome by.” 


VAN WESS 


YOUNG LADIEs’ 
SEMINAR 


A 
y 


1222 St., San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction 0; 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instraction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 4th 1%92. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 3, 1s92. 


COLLEGE OCOURSE oorresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Maas, 
The Seminary course of study remains un. 
changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., 
ALAMEDA 00., OAL, 


IELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 
Particular attention given te health, general 
culture and social training. 
Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 
For circulars address 

MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 6, 1899. Its departments are: Kinder- 


garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 


paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M, 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak'and. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


' 


i 
= 
— = = 
= 
= 
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A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OCHUROG, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


| 


SAKLAND. OAL. 


= 
= — = 


i 


Co 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant. safe home for you! 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 

Send for catalogue to 

Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS : 


REV. G@. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 
REV. ©. 8. NASH, M.A. 


Letters and communications may be sent 
to any member of the faculty. ‘ 

The usual facilities are granted with but 
small cherge. 

The year begins September Ist. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 

Sprague Corresp’ce 

SCHOUL OF LAW. 
(Incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 

J. Cotner, Jr., *ec’y 


7 
DETROIT, mic#H. 
6-22-lyr 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTCOMERY AVE. 
swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. ater pampes from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Every- 
a — clean and well ordered. Ba 
cents. 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of ail North Beach 


cars, John Farnham, Manager 
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Monte Girle. 


Fellow-Laborers with Paul. 


‘Those women which labored with me in the 
gospel, and others of my fellow-laborers whose 
names are in the book of life.” 


They lived and they were useful; this we know, 
And naught beside; 
No record of their names is left to show 
How soon they died; 
They did their work, and then they passed 
away— 
An unknown bond— 
And took their places with the greater host 
In the higher land, 


And were they young, or were they growing old, 
Or ill, or well; 

Or lived in poverty, or had much gold, 
No one can tell. 

One only thing is known of them; they were 

Faithful and true 

Disciples of the Lord, and strong, thro’ prayer, 

To save and do. 


But what avails the gift of empty fame ? 
They lived to God. 

They loved the sweetness of another Name, 

And gladly trod 

The rugged ways of earth, that they might be 
Helper or friend, 

And in the joy of this their ministry 
Be spent and spend. 


clusters round their names on earth, 
But in God's heaven 
Is kept a book of names of greatest worth, 
And there is given 
A place for all who did the Master please, 
Although unknown, 
And their lost names shine forth in brightest 
rays 
Before the throne. 


Oh, take who will the boon of fading fame ! 
But give to me 

A place among the workers, though my name 
Forgotten be; 

And if within the Book of Life is found 
My lowly place, 

Honor and glory unto God redound 
For all his grace ! 


— Marianne Farningham. 


THE MAORI OF TO-DAY. 


It will not perhaps be without inter- 
-egtto recall some of the characteristics 
of this courteous, frank, and independ- 
ent people. Ifthe Hindoo is said to 
be a born gentlemen, the aboriginals 
of New Zealand may fully claim the 
same title. Yet the deference of the 
Maori, while it springs from inherent 
feeling, or from sincere respect, is as 
far as possible removed from cringing 
servility. That manly self-respect 
which Scott found, and liked, in many 
of the peasants of Scotland, is seen in 
the New Zealand chiefs to perfection. 
The late governor, Lord Onslow, just 
before resigning his post, paid this 
people the very great compliment of 
giving the name Huia to hisson born 
in the colony. The native chief at 
Otaki was greatly pleased with the 
request of the governor, but as a con- 
dition of yielding to it the chief asked 
that the ceremony of initiation might 
be properly performed at Otaki, in 
the presence of his tribe, and with 
the usual native ceremonies. Complli- 
ment was met and answered by com- 
pliment. No dignity was lost, not 
even when the cermonies concluded, 
the Hon. Huia Onslow and the famous 
chief, following the national custom, 
rubbed their noses together. On this 
occasion also, the late governor found 
what admirable talkers these Maoris 
are. The language, having few harsh 
consonants, and the vowels being 
long, lends itself, no doubt, to im- 
pressive eloquence. The metaphori- 
cal stvle also addsto itscharm. The 
element of humor, again, is by no 
means absent. Add to these features 
of Maori oratory the gift of fluency, 
the force of earnestness and the salt 
of common sense, and the standard 
of public speaking among New Zea- 
landers is one that commands respect; 
while to those who can follow the 
language there is keen enjoyment as 
well. Nothing can well exceed the 
heartiness of Maori hospitality. 
From the moment you cross his thres- 
hold to the moment you leave it, he 
is as assiduous in his attention as if 
he were an English country squire. 
But alongside of so much that is 
excellent, it would be strange indeed 
if there were no ‘defect. There is. 
The average Maori is indolent. He 
will not take to a steady, regular 
farming life. In occupations where 
a spurt has to be made, as in sheep- 
shearing, for instance, the able-bodied 
Maori is superior to an Englishman. 
He is quicker at the work, and he can 
keep longer atit—for the time. He 
knows that the four months’ toil will 
produce enough to keep him the re- 
maining part of the year. A true 
story is told how Bishop Selwyn once 
had to threaten to punish a native 
servant for laziness. The two were 
going down the River Waikato, when 
the Maori left off paddling the canoe, 
at the same time muttering in Maori 
that if Selwyn were not a bishop, he 
would—well, “go for him,” In a mo- 
ment the bishop told the man to turn 
the canoe ashore, where stripping 
himself of everything episcopal, he 
said, pointing to his robes, etc. : “The 
bishop lies there; the man is here; I 
am quite’ ready—come on.” The 
Maori declined the combat, and re- 
sumed his place in the boat without 
another murmur. There are two 
causes which contribute to the indo- 
lenceofthe Maori. Taken as a whole, 
the race is now well off. The land be- 
longing to each tribe is very extensive. 
It is carefully reserved for them. It 
cannow only be sold through the 
properly constituted land courts; the 
rents are protected by the same laws 
Which guard an Englishmen’s prop- 
erty. Each man in the tribe receives 
his due portion of this rent. Then, 
Where the lands are worked in com- 
mon, there are always found some who 
shirk their share of toil. Neverthe- 


blackmailing purposes; but a New 


half a dozen on the score of which 
he had any doubts, the others all 
coming from well-known gangs of 
blackmailers. 


men for “working the racket” is as 
follows: 


in the regular style so familiar to 
every one: “Refined young lady of 
twenty, bright blue eyes, lovable dis- 
position. seeks companionship of an 
educated young man.” 


ready to answer such an advertise- 
ment, and the young man is soon so 
deeply tangled up in an affair that 
when he wishes to break off, he finds 


less, the tribe, through a strained 
sense of hospitality, allows these 
drones their share of food, drink and 
clothing; and the idleness, which is a 
curse to the man and a loss to the 
tribe, is lamely encouraged instead 
of being sternly supressed. To the 
vice of indolence, afew years ago an 
observer would have undoubtedly 
added the vice of drunkenness. It 
brings the blush to our cheeks to 
know that our own fellow-country- 
men led these Maoris into that hor- 
rible habit. But a change for the 
better has taken place both in the 
conduct of English and Maoris alike. 
Young New Zealand, in both senses, 
is decidely sober. And so stronly 
are the Maoris convinced of the harm- 
fulness of strong drink that in certain 
districts—notably in the King Coun- 
try, lately thrown open for selection— 
it is strictly forbidden. No publi- 
can’s license is to be granted. 

In my travels among the Maoris, I 
was much struck with the efficiency 
of their schools. The government 
has spared no pains to give the na- 
tive population a good, sound, practi- 
cal education. The native parents 
are much more eager than they were 
to have their children properly edu- 
cated. Though, in many instances, 
Maoris and Europeans are educated 
together, and the former need not be 
ashamed of being compared with the 
latter, yet Maoris prefer to have 
schools of their own. The govern- 
ment gratifies the wish as much as 
possible. English married teachers 
are provided for them, and there is 
an able inspector set apart for the ex- 
amination of their schools. A special 
text-book has been prepared for these 
native schools called “Health for the 
Maori.” Besides 
schools, there are superior schools in- 
to which successful Maori scholars 
are received, and in which they have 
all the comforts of a home while car- 
rying forward their education to a 
higher level. Looked at from every 
point of view, it must be said that 
the 2,000 Maori children are receiving 
the best care and attention that can 
be bestowed upon them by the Edu- 
cation Department of New Zealand. 

In these educational advantages, 
aided and supplemented by Christian 
ministrations, we' may look for the 
main causes by which this interesting 
people will be preserved. War, both 
among themselves, and between them 
and Europeans, has now ceased to 
thin their ranks. The transition from 
the quasi-nakedness of savagery to 
the decent clothing of civilization is 


structive to the race. That these de- 
stroying influences have done their 
worst, and have practically ceased to 
operate, is proved by the latest sta- 
tistics colijected and published by the 
registrar general of the colony. The 
previous constantly diminishing num- 
ber has been turned intoa slightly 
increasing one. If to this fact we 
add the admittedly improved habits 
of the people, and the special care 
taken to teach the laws of health to 
the rising generation, we shall reach 
the reasonable conviction that, unlike 
the fast-diminishing aborignals in 
Australia, or the already extinct 
aborigines of Tasmania, the original 
natives of New Zealand are destined 
to survive, and, with their English 
rulers and educators, to divide and 
enjoy the fair and fruitful land which 
has been aptly named “The Britain 
of the South.”——The Spectatur. 


THE DEVIL’s ADVERTISING. 


BY THOS. WARWICK. 


In these days of sharp competition 
his satanic majesty, like every one 
else in this busy world, finds it nec- 
essary to make liberal use of the ad- 
vertising columns of our newspapers, 
in order to carry on his trade; and 
this much must be said in his favor, 
his ads. are certainly among the most 
cleverly written ones that can be 
found. 

Almost every: reader is familiar with 
the devil’s advertisements in the per- 
sonal columns of the daily papers, 
for he does a great deal of remunera- 
tive work by means of these, with 
only a few inches of space. Here it 
is that the burglar acquaints his “pals” 
with the work that is cut out for 
them; here the prostitute inserts her 
card; and here the swindler and 
blackmailer lay their bait for the in- 
experienced and unwary. 

Few people realize the extensive 
use that is made of these columns for 


York detective who makes it a point 
at stated intervals to answer all the 
personals in the papers states that in 


one case, out of eighty letters he re- 
ceived to his inquiries, there were only 


The method employed by these 


The ad. first appears in the papers 


There are always plenty of fools 


it too late; the blackmailers hold let- | 


elementary 


almost completed. This period of | 
change has been particularly de- 


brewer. ° 
son. 

er's boy. 
police court. 
oil dealer. 


master. 


the navy pay-office. 


ant and a woodman. 


butcher. 


son. 
tor. 


ble citizen. 


who stop believing the Bible the min- 


ters and other tangible proof against 
him, and inform him roundly that he 
must either pay a few hundred dollars, 
or have his name brought into the 
courts on a breach-of-promise suit. 
Of course, in many instances, their 
schemes are successful, the young 
man or his family paying the required 
sum in order to avoid any scandal. 

The opposite case is also of fre- 
quent occurrence. Theadvertisement 
that appears this time is that of the 
educated young man seeking compan- 
ionship of the refined young lady. It 
is surprising how many young ladies 
of good family there are who answer 
these advertisements “just for fun,” 
and who have their letters addressed 
to one of the numerous private post- 
offices in drug stores, etc. But, like 
the ostrich which hides its head in the 
sand when pursued, they soon learn 
to their cost that they are no match 
for the hunters. After carrying on 
their amusing correspondence for 
awhile with their unknown advertiser 
they tire of it, and endeavor to put a 
stop to it. Immediately they begin 
to receive letters in their own names, 
and addressed to their own 
homes, threatening to publish 
the letters they wrote in jest unless 
a certain amount of cash is forth- 
coming. The wily blackmailers play 
a sharp game, and easily ascertain the 
identity of their fair correspondents 
from the very beginning of the affair. 


If the aid of a good lawyer is se- 
cured the treacherous letters may be 
usually bought back at from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars. But when this 
young lady is afraid to confess the 
matter to her parents, and has pro- 
perty of her own, the swindler often 
receives large sums in this manner.— 
Printers’ Ink in Guide. 


THE FOOD OF THE COMING MAN. 


Professor W. O. Atwater, the chem- 
ist, in an instructive article in The 
Forum, points out the curious fact 
that, in the extraordinary applications 
of science to practical problems in 
recent years, one of the most import- 
ant fundamental problems has been 
strangely overlooked, viz., the scien- 
tific study of food. The coming man 
will avoid four mistakes that are now 
largely made: (1) He will not buy as 
expensive kinds of food as are now 
generally bought, because some of 
the least expensive foods are the 
most nutritive and palatable; (2) with 
further scientific information the 
coming man will value foods in pro- 


reference to their nutritive qualities, 
and not to mere fashion or habit, it 


condition than is now generally con- 
sumed; (4) there will be a revolution 


ing, which is both wasteful and prim- 
itive, and far behind our advance- 
ment in almost every other art. 
Professor Atwater gives the results 
of practical studies in diets made to 
show these conclusions. And he asks: 
“Has man yet reached his highest 
development? The poorer classes of 
people—and few of us reslize hew 
numerous they are—the world. over 
are scantily nourished. The majori- 
ty of mankind live on a nutritive 
plane far below that with which we 
are familiar. We may hope for the 
best culture, not of the intelligent 
powers, but of the higher Christian 
graces in the minds and hearts of 
men, in proportion as the care af 
their bodies is provided for. Happs- 
ly, with advance of knowledge comes 
the improvement of material condi- 
tions. May we not hope that the fu- 
ture development of our race will 
bring that provision for physical 
wants which is requisite for the best 
welfare of mind and soul?” 


THE FATHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


Homer was a farmer’s son. 

. Lucian was a.seulptor’s son. 
Pope’s father was a merchant. 
Milton was the son of a copyist. 
Mozart's father was a bookbinder. 
Charles Lamb was a servant's son. 
The father of Cowley was a grocer. 
Goethe's father was a tailor. 
Schumann’s father was a book-sell- 


er. 
Shakespeare's father was a wool 
merchant. 

Oliver Cromwell's father was a 
Giotto, the artist, was a peasant’s 
Powers, the sculptor, was a farm- 
Wagner's father was a clerk in a 
Dr. Doddridge was the son of an 


Schubert’s father was a school- 


Marshal Ney was a cooper’s son. 
Dickens’ father was a poor clerk in 


Martin Luther’s father was a peas- 
Cardinal Wolsey’s father was a 


Murat was an inn-keeper'’s son. 
Marshal St. Cyr was a peddler’s 


Handel's father was a country doc- 
Napoleon was the son of an hum- 


Rollin’s father was a knife-maker. 
Virgil's father was a porter. 


There are people in every Church 


| statched with silk. 
portion to their nutritive qualities; 
(3) if goods are bought and eaten in ' 
| ef goods, without injuring the fabric. 
would require a much less quantity 
to keep a man in his best working 


wrought in the present way ef cook-: 


the following maxims : 


thing. 


you are. 


Household. 


HINTS. 


water. 


ender, will not be injured by flies. 


wiped dry, rubbed with linseed oil. 


flavor. 


and apply. 


be taken off of cups which have been 
used for baking. 


After the juice is squeezed from 
lemons, the peals are useful to rub 
brass with; dip in common salt, then 
brush with dry bath brick. 


lemon pie, it is better to partly bake 
the crust before adding the mixture, 
that it may not be absorbed by the 
paste. 


warm water and wash soda, or am- 
monia and soap; afterwards rub thor- 
oughly with a woolen cloth saturated 
in kerosene. 


Sweeping heavy velvet carpets with 
salt cleans and keeps them from 
moths, as particles of the salt remain 
in the carpet and corners. Salt is 
not hurtful, and has no disagreeable 
odor. 


odds and ends for work, scraps, 
combings, shopping, etc. A laundry 


silk. Yellow ribbons are used to 


pretty decoration for these bags. 


A traveling case of brown linen, 
bound with ribbon, which has pock- 
ets, or places for comb, brush, pins, 
and other necessary toilet articles, 
can be made very pretty, with little 
trouble. The pockets to slip the dif- 
ferent articles in are all feather- 


Kerosene will take iron-rust and 
fruit stains from almost every kind 


Wash the soiled spot in kerosene as 
you would in water. 
be washed in the kerosene before they 
have been put into soap and water, 
or it will do no good. 


A dainty button bag is of orange 
silk, lined with pale blue pongee. A 
casing is run atthe top, and silk cord is 
drawn in for closing the bag. Asmall 
diamond-shaped piece of celluloid, 
notched at the edges, is fastemed at 
one side with tiny bows of rmbbon, 
and on this is painted in gilt letters 
the word “Buttons.”— Woman’s Work. 


The following is recommended for 
bleaching cotton goods: Te five 
pounds of cloth, take twelve ounces 
of chloride of lime, dissolve in a 
small quantity of boiling water, and 
when cold strain off into sufficient 
warm water to immerse the goods. 
First boil the goodsin strong suds; 
ring out and rinse. Put the <loth in 
the above solution, let it remain ten 
or fifteen minutes, frequently stirring: 
and rinse till clean. 


A GINGERBREAD BAROMETER. 


A very novel barometer is the one 
that a Frenchman consults every 
morning. Itis a figure of a general 
made of ginger bread. He buys a 
new one each year at the Place du 
Trone, takes it home, and hangs it by 
a string ona nail. Ginger bread is 
easily affected by change in the at- 
mosphere. The slightest moisture 
renders it soft; in dry weather it 
grows hard and tough. Every morn- 
ing on going out the Frenchman asks 
hie servant, “What does the General 
say ?” and the man applies his thumb 
to the ginger bread figure. Some- 
times he replied, “The General feels 
flabby about the chest; he would ad- 
vise you taking an umbrella.” On 
the other hand, when the General’s 
symptoms are “hard and unyielding,” 
the Frenchman sallies forth arrayed 
in his best, with no fears for his spot- 
less suit and hat.—~Selected. 


— 


ROTHSCHILD’S MAXIMS. 


The elder Baron Rothschild had 
the walls of his bank: placarded with 


Shun liquors. 

Dare to go forward. 

Never be discouraged. 

Never tell business lies. 

Be polite to everybody. 
Employ your time well. 

Be prompt in everything. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Bear all tronbles patiently. 

Do not reckon upon chance. 
Make no useless acquaintances. 
Be brave in the struggle of life. 
Maintain your integrity as a sacred 


Never appear something more than 


At some hospitals almost the only 
gargle used for the throat is hot salt 


Chandeliers and picture frames, if 
rubbed occasionally with oil of lav- 


Grained woods should be washed 
with cold tea, and then, after being 


A sack of the best salt standing 
where there is a smell of fish or any 
objectionable odor will absorb the 


When you polish your stove, shave 
as much hard soap as you use of the 
polish, boil together in a little water, 


By rubbing with a flannel dipped in 
whiting, the brown discolorations may 


In making custards, pumpkin or 


Wash zinc in a strong solution of 


Bags can be made from all sorts of 


bag is of brown linen, and has on it 
the word “Laundry” outlined in gold 


draw it up by. Drawn work is a 


The spots must 
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CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. 


Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


tween Buchanan and Webster. 


Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


7:30 P. M.; 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
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H. Kemp, Superintendent. 
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at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. 
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Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P. M, 


Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Market street, San Francisco. 
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BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Framcisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys aud Girls’ Aid Seciety.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Missien for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-—-Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
122a O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

gregational Sunday - School and 


Con 
Publishing Seeiety. — Boston and Chi- 


cago. President — Samuel 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary --W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 


nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missionary Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ rk. Secre- 
taries— Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 9074 Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 
American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 1 51 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the America Missionary Association. Rey, 
Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


B. Capen, 


The Congregational Church Building 


Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 


American Board C. F. 
C- 


ute they look at a dollar. 


sibly make of it. 


Life is the best thing we can pos- | 


Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S, Ward. Rev. C. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 

and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Sunday 
Services, IIA. M, and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 


between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A. M. and 


Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 


Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Sunday ser- 
Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
schoel, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
Rev. C, 
Sunday services, II 

Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching at 11 A. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
John 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Sunday-school 
Sun- 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 


D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Treasurer, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern Califoruia.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 


Mrs. H. 


Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missienary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Treasurer—Mrs. 1. M. Haven, 
Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
1633 Rockwell 
Vice-President Los 


Vice-Presi- 


Auditer— Mrs, J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super-. 


Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bible House 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 
Walter Frear, PaciFic office, 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco. 
New West Education Commis sion— 
151 Washington street, Chicago, President— 
W. E. Hale. Secretary — Rev. Charles 
R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 
Chicago, 
Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


Is the 


pees choice. The only Ran 
that will bear out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality a 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventilated Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROO?, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO.. 
or Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F.. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want: 
suit of clothing made 


:NOVA SOOTIA: ...... 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat. 
tern our customer wants, we will go with him. 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 

obtain the best selection in San Francisco to. 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent discount to. 
clergymen, 

323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branok Strore: 2012 Mission St., 
Near Sixteenth. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the Furopean and: 
American plan. This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San. 
Francisco. Home comforts. uisine unex-- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guayanteed. 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness andi 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, to $12; 
rd and room, per month, $27.50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 
parties. Free coach to and from the 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
_ FURNITURE. 


ANDREWS’ 


Folding Bed. 
UF, WEBER& C0, co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second St., - Portland Or; 


tos 


LiGH 
and 


BRANCH : 
TELEPHONE 5219. 


G D. MAYLE, 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco. 


“THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT rye 


Ch 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND 
McSHANE 


ad for Price and 
BALTIMORE, MD 


SS 


FOUNDRY, 
WEST TROY 


For Churches, Schools, ete. also Chiteca 
and Peals. For more than halfs 
netcd for superiority over all othera, 


Write for Catalogue and 


; The finest quality of Bells for 
Fully warranted 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Sepremper 28, 1892. 


Ghe Pacific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Re. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take Notice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFIC for 
one year. THE Paciric is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, September 28, 1892. 


It is an actual fact that in the lay- 
ing of a corner-stone of a church in 
Columbus, Ohio, was gravely discus- 
sed the propriety of putting copies 
of the daily papers in the foundation. 
For, if a hundred years hence, the box 
were opened, what would the people 
then living think of the pictures the 
modern newspaper contains! And 
why should a church corner-stone 
enclose and preserve the accounts of 
the scandals and brutalities which 
disgrace our passing years ? 


Pertinent to what we had to say 
the other day is the publication 
in England of a little pamphlet, the 
principal part of which is a sketch, or, 
as it is termed, a forecast, of the com- 
ing Church of the English race. That 
Church will be “unmistakably catho- 
lic, because essentially congregation- 
al.” This was published with com- 


ments of thirteen leading minds in 


different sects, because at Grindel- 
ward, where the reunion of Christen- 
dom was discussed, the most of the 
brethren imagined that the Congre- 
gational ideal provided only for so 
many locally independent congrega- 
tions. How would it do for our Na- 
tional Council to follow the lead of 
the Episcopal prelates, and make an 
overture for the solution of sects on 
the basis of the New Testament polity 
and the genuine historic Episcopate 
included? 


The report made on Home Mis- 
sions at the late Presbyterian Assem- 
bly used no mincing terms. It scored 
and scored again what it called the 
stinginess, self-indulgence, meanness, 
and what not, of the churches in that 
denomination, because they let the 
work of the frontier missionaries suf- 
fer, kept back the payments due 
those men, prevented the extension 
which the cause requires, cut off the 
allowances to the assisted societies 
just when they were most needed§ 
The language used was surprising, 
for our Presbyterian brethren are de- 
servedly credited with large gifts. Is 
it, then, necessary for some executive 
committee hereabout to call the Con- 
gregational churches by so severe 
names? Well, it is necessary that 
there be a larger estimate of the 


_ work, and greater liberality. 


— 


Dr. A. T. Pierson, who has accept- 
ed the call of the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, London, for one year—some 
say a permanent call—gives the late 
pastor the most solid tribute, when, 
from his own experience of the great 
congregation, he tells us that “though 
no living man can ever fill Mr. Spur- 
geon’s place, the church and its in- 
stitutions will go right on, for the 
Spirit of the living God is in the 
wheels of this varied and complex 
mechanism of Christian labor and 
service.” Dr. Pierson adds what will 
fitly come into every thoughtful 
cburch member's heart—‘“What a re- 
buke is such a church to the hun- 
dreds that are mere sheaves, which, 
when the distinguished pulpit orator 
at the head dies or removes, fall as- 
under because the bond is gone!” 
Let every preacher ponder well this 
example, and so preach not only, but 
organize and indoctrinate and live, 
that the church shall be strong when 
he has to leave it—strong and beau- 
tiful as his own reputation may 
have been also. 


We congratulate our younger con- 
temporany, the Advance, on complet- 
ing its quarter-centenary. This far- 
away journal of ours had been estab- 
lished fifteen years before it. In the 
reminiscences which abound in the 
iilustrated number now open before 
us, we do not note any allusion to the 
States this side the Rockies. Very 
striking are the changes which are 
epitomized, that have taken place in 
Missouri, Nebraska, and other States, 
as well as in Chicago itself. Those 
changes have given the paper a large 
constituency. Evidently, they, with 
the characteristic energy of the pro- 


prietors, have given it prosper- 
ity and enterprise. We recog- 
nize the ability with which it 
has been conducted, and also 
the mighty influence it has in bind- 
ing the churches of the interior in 
fellowship. We feel the emulation 
that its record prompts, and it is our 
ambition to do for these Pacific States 
the same kind of work. Will San 


Francisco furnish for us as vigorous 
a backing ? 


Leo XIII is credited with a dis- 
cerning mind. Certainly, in throw- 
ing behind him the long and close 
and sacred bonds which have con- 
nected the papacy with the royalist 
families that claim the throne of 
France, and in making his peace with 
the republic, he has taken a position 
that recognizes the modern tendency 
to democracy, and so has drawn the 
Church into more genial relations to 
the people. Evidently, he and other 
leaders of the Roman system are 
reading the signsof thetimes. They 
mean to cultivate the organizations 
that control the masses. Between 
kings and bosses they see that just 
now the latter is the power that needs 
and can reward propitiation. What 
men call liberty, is, after all, a thing 
of limitations. Itis true freedom is 
a darling passion, and we can all 
say great words for it, and do glori- 
ous actions in its name; but the crav- 
ing for competent, or what may be 
supposed to be competent, mastership 
is as inherent in human nature, and 
may it not be regarded as equally 
powerful? The heirarchy knows 
very well that the passion of the hour 
is democracy; but it knows very well, 
also, that the people, if they love the 
old guidance of thrones, will be soon 
looking for that which will take its 
place. Suppose, then, that the great 
elerical body shall now present itself 
as the friend and wise man? Let 
that great body represented by the 
Pope at Rome do for France and the 
United States what Cardinal Man- 
ning did among the laborers on the 
docks in London—act as counsellor 
and arbitrator. Times have been 
many in former ages when the Pope 
took the role of benefactor. What it 
lost when it asserted its authority, 
it gained when it posed as a cham- 
pion. 


An interesting affair is in progress 
in Long Island Sound, just above 
“Hell Gate,” near New York City. 
More than 100 years ago the British 
warship, “Hussar” was wrecked, with 
70 American prisoners of war on 
board, and, it is reported, not less than 
$5,000,000. Various attempts have 
been made to locate the wreck, and 
now adredging company, organized 
at Gloucester, Mass., have located it 
at this point. Human bones and 
pieces of money, iron, steel and cop- 
per have been brought to the sur- 
face. “A powerful incandescent lamp, 
protected by a double globe, and 
connected by a strong insulated ca- 
ble to a generator on the wrecker 
above, furnishes the light for this 
submarine work. Casting this light 
before him, the diver prowls around 
among the rocks and seaweed of the 
bottom, and explores the remains of 
the old wreck with almost as much 
ease as if he were in the light of day 
above, and not buried under nine- 
ty feet of water.” What will 
not men do for money. There 
it is apparently ; but the tides 
of one hundred years have washed a 
tremendous quantity of sand and de- 
bris over it. If human _ skill 
and energy can get at it, it 
will be rescued from the treasures of 
the deep. And how much better to 
be in the hands of men than lying 
there useless forever! Eternal salva- 
tion is infinitely better than all this 
gold, and it is provided and ready 
for each one to take and appropriate; 
and yet how carelessly and thought- 
lessly it is neglected. 


An “all-day meeting” of the Wom- 
an’s State Home Missionary Society 
will be held in Oakland, October 4th, 
in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, opposite the 
First Congregational church. Mrs. 
Caswell, the editress of the Home 
Missionary, a lady of rare culture and 
talent, will be present. If she can 
come from New York to talk to us, 
we certainly can make special efforts 
to hear her. Let all the auxiliaries 
send delegates, and let us give her a 
hearty California greeting. 


The missionary schooner “Hiram 
Bingham,” designed for the Gilbert 
Island work, was successfully launch- 
ed on Monday, and is a comely craft 
as she lies in the water. Her masts 
are up, and her Hercules engine is 
being putin. A brake test made by 
Captain Kutz, United States Inspector, 
showed 31.71 horse power. 


The Pacific Conference of the M. 
E. Church, South, convenes in Sacra- 
mento to-day. This embraces the 
churches of this orderin the northern 
part of this State. Bishop Haygood 


will preside. 


SPIRITUAL PETRIFACTION. 


BY HUGO DE RETSOF. 


I had come out of the dead man's 
chamber that bright morning in June 
just as the sun was flooding the east 
with golden light. I was now rest- 
ing on the parsonage piazza, while 
my dear wife, who had anticipated 
my return from the night's vigil, was 
refreshing me with hot coffee and 
rolls. And when I had recovered 
myself a little I told her the pathetic 
story of the night, as I will now tell 
it you, gentle reader, if you have 
patience to listen to the history of a 
soul. 

About ten years ago there came to 
this parish a plain man and his wife, 
who soon occupied a long house next 
to the parsonage, half house and half 
shop, where the husband engaged in 
the business of repairing the boots 
and shoes of all comers, at moderate 
prices. I soon fell in with him, for I 
make it a point to become acquainted 
with every new-comer to this little 
village, and had from time to time 
had many interviews with him. He 
was gentle in manner, kind and 
friendly, evidently under the weight 
of some great burden or sorrow, of 
which he never said anything to me, 
but in a spiritual sense unapproacha- 
ble. He was peculiarly unimpressi- 
ble. He did not rebuff me; he lis- 
tened to whatever I had to say polite- 
ly, but soon be turned the conversa- 
tion to something else, and soon it 
faltered and stopped, and I had to 
take my departure. He was simply 
without any interest in religious mat- 
ters. They bored him; and, without 
rudeness or impatience, he simply 
put them aside as things with which 
he had nothing to do. There was 
not even a trace of curiosity to learn 
why they interested me or others. 
His religious susceptibilities and 
powers seemed like a piece of petri- 
fied wood. The form of life was 
there, but all was as insensible and 
dead as stone. | 

In such a case, of course, there had 
been little to call out my active sym- 


pathy, or reward what efforts I was. 


able to make in hisbehalf. He never 
came to church, and never sought me 
elsewhere. Still, I had kept him in 
mind, and had frequently made it in 
my way tocallon him. In a certain 
way he responded to this merely 
human interest, and came, finally, to 
feel a certain confidence in my friend- 
ship. But there it all stopped. 

A week before this morning I had 
noticed that he was not at work, and, 
visiting him, I had found him sick. 
He grew worse from day to day, and 
when I had dropped in the evenin 
before, and saw how low he was, anc 
how lonely and grief-stricken his pa- 
tient and gentle wife seemed, I de- 
termined to remain with her till the 
end, which could not be far off. So 
I went home for a moment, told my 
wife, got a few comforts for the sick, 
and returned for the night. The 
sick man was at this time conscious, 
and when he saw my purpose to re- 
main with him he smiled gently, and 
after a time seemed inclined to talk. 
Motioning me near him, he said: 

“Mr. De Retsof, there is one thing 
that lies heavy on my heart at this 
time.” And when I encouraged him 
to go on, he continued: “I mean my 
hardness to my daughter. We had 
a daughter, Mr. De Retsof, but you 
never knew it. She fell into a bad 
fault—the worst a woman can—and 
I drove her from the house with 
curses. Afterwards I tried to find 
her, and on my searches one day I 
saw her leaning out of a window in a 
by-street of the city. I went near, 
hoping she would not see me till I 
could speak to her; but when I look- 
ed up she was gone, and all my 
searching never found her again. [ 
found who lived in that tenement, a 
low Irishman and a woman, and the 
jeers of my informer told me the 
rest.” 

I thought the moment of access to 
the old man’s heart had come, and 
began to say something about the 
mercy of God, when the dying feat- 
ures assumed their old and familiar 
expression of ennui, and, turning to 
his wife, he said: “My dear, I am 
cold; just cover me a little with the 
rug, and I will sleep.” And, turning 
his face to the wall, he slept. 

It was soon evident from the char- 
acter of his breathing that he would 
never wake in this world. I sat 
there meditating on the strange 
story thus hinted at, when, without 
preface or explanation, as if the story 
forced itself from her lips without 
her own volition, the wife took up 
the tale: “Ah! Mr. De Retsof, that 
isn't all the story, or the worst. You 
do not know, and scarcely any one 
here does, that this is my husband’s 
native town. You have heard of old 
Parson Stone, one of your predeces- 
sors ?” 

Yes, I had heard of him; who had 
not ?—a man of great pulpit power, 
original, eloquent, imaginative in a 
high degree—a very good and great 
man, but, for all that, as is often the 
case, & man of certain great and 
marked defects. | 

“He did my husband,” continued 
the poor woman, “great harm, though 
unconsciously. It all began, I think, 
with a sermon he preached of an 
evening on the devil going about as 
@ roaring lion, seeking whom he might 
devour. He made it so vivid, you 
know, and used such literal language 
that the children, of whom my hus- 


| difference to religion, I had trained 


-his careless, 


band was one—I think not more than 
eight years old—were thoroughly 
frightened, and thought, when they 
went out into the dark, that the devil 
might get em. Now, my husband al- 
ways had a literal turn, but, if I may 
say it, with all his faults, he was 
naturally unselfish, helpful to others 
and courageous. And when he found 
two or three little boys crying for 
fear of the devil, under one of the 
bedges, he went home with them. 
Oh, if Parson Stone only could have 
understood! By and by Henry came 
hack alone, and passed your gate 
there, just as the parson was going 
in. ‘Where y’ been, Henry?’ said 
Mr. Stone. ‘Home with some of the 
boys,’ said my husband, ‘they were 
fraid.’ ‘’Fraid of what? said the 
minister. ‘’Fraid of the devil, re- 
sponded the boy.’’ Oh, Mr. De 
Retsof,” said the poor woman, in @ 
burst of agony, when she could speak 
at all, “why couldn't a minister see 
the honest literalness of the child’s 
heart, and respect the courage that 
had braved the devil for others! Oh, 
if he had only explained to the little 
fellow! But he was simply amused. 
He threw back his head and laughed, 
and passed in without a word. And 
the child stood there, and, as he him- 
self always expressed it, said with 
contempt, ‘Catch me ever believing 
anything he says again!’ and from 
that time, 1 verily think, he never 
did. 

“When our daughter.was about 
eighteen, she came to a time of great 
danger. She had inherited from her 
father all his simplicity and truthful- 
ness, and a certain pliancy, tempered 
with a strange tenacity and fixedness; 
and from my family, high spirit and 
pride. We were then in very com- 
fortable circumstances, and there ap- 
proached her a young man whom I 
instinctively dreaded from the first. 
I believed him unprincipled, and my 
daughter knew him to be irreligious. 
In spite of my husband’s perfect in- 


Amy religiously, and he had never 
made any opposition. He wasn't 
hostile to religion; he didn’t care 
enough about it even to be hostile. 
So she grew up as girls do in Chris- 
tian families. At last, just as this 
time of crisis came to our daughter, 
there was a revival in our church, and 
Amy was much impressed. The suit 
of this young man was pressed upon 
her, and I think she felt she ought 
to resist it. Atlast the hour of de- 
cision came. She returned from a 
meeting one evening under thorough 
conviction of sin. Her distress was 
so great that her father saw it, and, 
finding out what was the matter, in 
indifferent desire to 
soothe her, said, ‘Never mind the 
preachers, Amy; they don’t mean half 
what they say!’ Oh, Mr. De Retsof, 
the infinite mischief was done in 
that one sentence! Our girl seemed to 
put away conviction and duty. Duty 
was all that had held her back in that 
other matter, and when a young, in- 
experienced girls flings away duty, 
and is exposed to the wiles of an un- 
principled young man, the worst may 
happen, and it did.” 


It may have been a full hour by 
the dying man’s bedside ere another 
word was spoken. I certainly had 
nothing to say in the presence of 
such grief as this; but I inwardly 
prayed. And then, suddenly, the 
mother resumed: “My husband's 
agony was awful when the truth came 
out. Hetold you what hedid. After 
atime, gentler thoughts came, and 
he was frequently absent, searching 
for our lost one. At last, when he 
came home, he said simply, ‘Mother, 
the worst has come,’ and to this hour 
I had thought Amy already dead. 
Doubtless, she is long since. He 
never mentioned her again. Under 
his neglect and indifference to it, our 
business had run down, and so, aban- 
doning it, he returned here, and you 
have seen how we have lived.” 


And so that was the secret story of 
this strange man! And now I knew 
it, how I longed, from the vantage 
point of my complete knowledge, to 
make one more effort, with greater 
skill, to stir those religious sensibili- 
ties which had been frozen by the icy 
breath of that melancholy laugh, and 
had never thawed ! 


But it was toolate. He slumbered 
on till he ceased to breathe, and, 
leaving the desolate woman to her 
double grief, I sought relief in the 
fresh air of the dawning day. 

By THE Sza. 


It is reported that there is ground 
for action against the City Hall Com- 
missioners—the Mayor, the City and 
CountyAttorney and Auditor Smiley-— 
for violation of law in expending 
about $70,000, on their own responsi- 
bility, upon parts of the building 
which had been turned over to the 
Board of Supervisors, and which, 
therefore, was out of their supervi- 
sion. The grand jury have the matter 
in hand, and we wait their action with 
interest. Certain it is that over $4,- 
000,000 have not been expended hon- 
estly and wisely in that pile of build- 
ings. If rogues are made to suffer, 
we have expected that some who have 
been erecting that building would 
have to suffer in pocket or reputa- 
tion. The taxpayers have suffered 
right along. Their money has gone, 
any way. It is some satisfaction to 
know where it has gone, and yet fot 
much. There is too much locking 
the door after the horse is stelen. 


OUT-AND-OUT PROHIBITION. 


In Tue Paciric of September 14th, 
the Rev. W. N. Meserve, comment- 
ing on the Sunday-school lesson for 
September 25th, says of the man who 
excuses the liquor traffic : 

A pillory awaits him, for the partaker is as 
bad as the thief. The aid and comfort giver is 
likewise a traitor. The dram-shop may exist, 
he says, because benefits accrue; ‘not so black 
as painted,’ and, besides, the money is clean 
that comes from it to support schools, asylums, 
(churches?) and the government. In default 
of tar and feathers, put him in the pillory 
where he can do some honest, healthy thinkirg.”’ 


Did the brother sit down and 
coolly count the cost? did he consider 
in the face of Church opposition the 
consequences of such writing? Does 
he not know that the Church is full 
of just such men as these he would 
put in the pillory, for want of tar and 
feathers? Yet they are seemingly 
zealous workers in the Master’s vine- 
yard. Men have been known in the 
State of Washington to write their 
views of those who, by their votes, 
uphold the liquor traffic, who, for so 
doing, have been publicly denounced 
as slanderers by those claiming to 
be in favor of the suppression of the 
liquor traffic. Up here, also, our good 
high-license brethren in pulpit and 
pew, and some so-called Prohibition- 
ists, who sustain these men in their 
upholding of the traffic, because the 
grand eld Party of Reform has given 
us the McKinley tariff bill, and has 
not refused old soldiers pensions 
that: were their honest dues—would 
put every radical, anti-license, cranky 
Prohibitionist where their voices 
would no more be heard in defense 
of Prohibition principles, had they 
the power. 

The crowd of good Republicans 
and Democrats who,up in Watertown, 
South Dakota, visited the barn of 
J. A. Lucas, and took out his dray 
and that of another merchant and set 
fire to them, and haggled the mane 
and tail of a fine carriage horse, are 
the boon companions at the polls of 
the license-sustaining preacher with 
the plain Rev. before his name, and 
the divine who adds D.D. to his, and 
they are far too plenty up here in 
this far Northwest corner of the grand- 
est country in area and resources, on 
the face of the earth. What was the 
offense of this gentleman—a promi- 
nent merchant of Watertown—that 
these representatives of the two great 
political parties should aim to destroy 
and disfigure his property? ‘The 
heinous offense of which he was 
guilty was, first, that of being a na- 
tional Prohibitionist, and, second, of 
being the Chairman of the Prohibi- 
tion State Committee. | 

In spite of this and numerous other 
instances of high-toned regard for 
other men’s opinions on the part of 
our high and low license church 
members, it is slander to call wrong- 
doing by its right name, and declare 
the man who sustains the liquor 
traffic by his vote to be equally guilty 
with the man who deals out to his 
brother man that which sets the brain 
on fire, fitting him for the prison cell, 
the lunatic asylum and the scaffold. 

Our Brother Meserve mentions the 
fourth and last “offender, the indif- 
ferent,” and asks : “Can patriots be in- 
different? Can Americans let this 
continue without protest? A shilly- 
shally sentimentalism won’t do. Put 
the condoner and the indifferent face 
to face with the dram-drinker and the 
dram-seller, all in the pillory, that 
by object teaching they and others 
may see the unutterable meanness of 
a quartet so contemptable.” In the 
latitude of Puget Sound, there are 
some men, and too many of them, who 
would pronounce such language as 
that written by our California brother 
slanderous in the extreme. Some of 
these men occupy pulpits and pro- 
fess to preach the pure gospel of 
Him who came to save a lost and 
ruined world, freeing them from the 
effects of the transgression of our 
first parents; yet they will not raise a 
finger to free mankind from a curse 
that is dragging millions of earth's 
inhabitants down to hell. These 
preachers, with their pew-holders, 
are jostled by the rum-seller and his 
victim, and, side by side with these 
men, deposit a vote for the same 
party, that its interests may be pro- 
moted. The distiller and the brewer 
are there at the polls, and chuckle 
with delight as they see these saints, 
as brethern, helping to sustain the 
parties that are bowing to their every 
behest. In spite of what any man 
with eyes may see, if not blinded by 
the blandishments held up before 
him by the god of this world, 
mingled with pure partisanship, one 
is pronounced a vile slanderer who 
classes these preachers and parish- 
ioners with distillers, brewers, high- 
license saloon-keepers, and low-license 
dive-keepers, and bummers on elec- 
tion day. 

Lastly, comes the good-as-you-are 
and “dyed-in-the-wool Prohibition- 
ists” who seeks excuses for the minis- 
ter who, with voice and vote, sustains 
the corrupt rum-ridden high-license 
or anti-sumptuary parties, or openly 


sustains him. He, too, should be pil- | 


loried face to face with the preacher; 
they both to remain thus until they 
could appreciate the true meaning of 
the Golden Rule, and that part of the 
Lord’s Prayer which says, “May thv 
kingdom come and thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven; “until, be- 
ing in bonds, they shall be willing to 
“undo the heavy burdens, break every 
yoke, and let the oppressed go free.” 


What more cruel yoke have men 
ever borne, or what more galling 
chain have they worn, than have been 
borne and worn by the immense 
throng that are marching, day by day, 
and hour by hour, down to a drunk- 
ard’s grave and a drunkard’s hell]? 
This is not all, for this bondage 
crushes, with a mighty weight of sor- 
sow, the wife and mother, the sister 
and the daughter, and is felt by the 
dear little ones, the like of whom 
Christ took in his dear, loving arms. 
and blest while on earth. The voice 
of their cry—shall it not reach 
heaven? Yes, verily; for he who 
counteth even the hairs of our heads 
and heedeth the raven's cry, will yo} 
turn away his ear from the cry of 
these lowly ones of earth. God wil] 
yet make bare his holy arm, and 
smite this land with a curse as he 
smote the ancient Egyptians, unless 
we, as a people, put away this ey] 
from us. From 1861 to 1865 this 
land was drenched with blood; and 
why? Because the cry of a faithful 
band, who had labored and prayed 
for the overthrow of the curse of 
slavery, had reached the ear of the 
Lord Almighty. The arm of the A\l- 
mighty gave us the victory, using us 
as instruments to wipe out a system, 
born of man’s selfishness and hellish 
greed. He gave us the victory; but 
at what a cost! The blood of the 
slain, the graves marked and unmark- 
ed o’er all the land, children left 
fatherless, mothers bereft of the last 
of their boys, widowed, and alone to 
fight life’s battles! But why enlarge” 
So sure as God reigns the iniquities 
of both individuals and nations shal] 
meet their just desserts. 

Let Christians continue to condone 
this traffic, in both the souls and 
bodies of men. Let them be indiffer- 
ent, and stop their ears and close 
their eyes, that they may not hear 
the wail of the widow, and the sigh- 
ing of the thousands bereft of their 
loved and once loving ones, nor see 
the tears welling up from the hearts 
of those made fatherless and mother- 
less by a traffic born of hell. So sure 
as God rules, he will see that it shall 
come to an end, though it be at the 
cost of millions of treasure, and the 
flowing of rivers of blood. 

‘Woe unto them that are mighty 
to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingle strong drink, which justify 
the wicked for reward, and take away 
the righteousness of the righteous 
from him!” Therefore, as the fire de- 
voureth the stubble, and the flame 
consumeth the chaff, so their root 
shall be as rotteness, and their )los- 
som shall go up as dust, because they 
have cast away the law of the Lord 
of Hosts, and despised the Word of 
the Holy One of Israel.” (Isaiah.) 

A. F. Grow. 

Harsor, Wash. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the 
California Chinese Mission, acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the following 
amounts, from August 15 to Septen- 
ber 21, 1892: 


I. From Local Missions : 
Fresno—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$8.80; annual memberships, $6; Miss 
Susie Visscher, $2; in part to consti- 
tute Miss Susie Visscher a life mem- 
ber, trom Chinese friends, $11....... $27 80 
Los Angeles—Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $2.30; annual memberships, $4; 
Edward Hildreth, Esq., through H. 
W. Hubbard, Treasurer A. M. A. $50. 
W. H. M. U. of Southern California, 
from Y. P. S.C. E. of Park Church, 
Marysville—Chinese monthly offerings, 
Oakland—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$10; Chinese annual memberships, 
$56.50 
Petaluma—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$3.25; annual memberships, $18. .... 
Riverside—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$2.35; annual memberships, $14; Rev. 
T.C. Hunt, $5; E. T. Kingman, $5; 
George F. Segur, $1; the Misses Pell, 
$1; Mrs. J. H. Kyle, $1; Mrs. J. P. 
Baumgarten, $o 50;W. B. Sawyer, $1; ~~ 
Mrs. J. H. Ward, $1.......... 
Sacramento—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$5; annual memberships, $33; Mrs. S. 
E, Carrington, to constitute Miss 
Belle Carrington a life member, $25. 63 00 
San Bernardino—Chinese monthly of. 
ferings, $3.45; annual memberships, 


San Diego—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$4.30; annual memberships, $10; Lee 
Leung, $5; Quon Neuey, $5; J. H. 
Smith; $5; Miss Mary Smith, $1; 

Miss Ella Stickel, $1; three friends, 

San Francisco—Central: Chinese 
monthly offerings, $7.65; annual mem- 
berships, $5; West : Chinese monthly 
offerings, $5.25; S. F. Branch Associ- 


19 40 
Santa Barbara—Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $ 4.65; annual memberships, $2. 6 ©5 


Santa Cruz—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$6.15; annual memberships, $28.10.. 34 25 
Saratoga—Annual memberships, $8; 
Congregational Church, $9; Congre- 
gational Sunday-school, $1.......... 18 
Stockton—John Jackson, Esq......... 
Ventura—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$2 60; annual memberships, $15; 
Miss Hattie Fry, $1; Lin Chow, $1.. 


II. From Individual Givers : 
Oakland—Mrs. Agard and Mrs. Noyes 25 0 
Escondido—Mrs. C. V. Wright....... 59 
III. From Eastern Friends : 
South Braintree, Mass.—Rev. J. B. Sew- 
Worcester, Mass.—Three friends...... 
Marlboro, Mass.—Miss H. J. Alexander, 
$5; through her, John Kingham, $2; 
Mrs, A. Howe, $1; Mrs. W. Fay, $1; 
Mrs. D. Hayden, $1; M. E. Goodnow, 
$1; Chinese, $1.25; other friends, 
cc 
New Haven, Conn.—Mrs. Henry Far- 


W. A. RuTHraurfF, Treas. C. C. M. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAt. 


‘Religions Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Publishing Company 
of Tue Paciric will be held in room 
23, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, in 
San Francisco, on Thursday, Sept. 
29, 1892, at 3:30 P. m. 

JoHN Secretary. 


Tue GENERAL AssociaTION oF CALI- 
rorniA will hold its regular annual 
meeting with the First #ongrega- 
tional church of Oakland, on Tues- 
day, October 4th, at 10 o'clock 4. M. 
The sermon will be preached on the 
evening of the same day, by Rev. W. 
D. Williams, D.D., of San Francisco. 
Congregational. churches in central 
and northern Qalifornia and Nevada 
are entitled to two delegates and one 
additional delegate for each fifty 
members in excess of one hundred. 

James H. Warren, Registrar. 


Rartroap Tickets. — Arrangements 
have been made for reduction of 
rates on the S. P. Company and the 
S. F. and N. P. Company roads for 
all whu will attend the General Asso- 
ciation next week. Therates will not 
be limited to delegates; all who at- 
tend will be entitled to the reduction. 
Blanks for that purpose can be ob- 
tained by applying at once .to Super- 
intendent H. D. Wiard, 907 1-2 Powell 
street, S. F. Those on the line of the 
S. F. and N. P., will be furnished by 
the Secretary of the Association when 
ready toreturn home. fates on both 
roads will be full fare coming, and 
one-third for return ticket. It is hop- 
ed that a large number our people 
will avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity, and make this the largest meet- 
ing ever held by the General Associa- 
tion. 


We call the attention of our church- 
es and ministers to the coming meet- 
ing of the General Association, where 
we expect the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing Rev. Washington Choate, 
Junior Secretary of the A. H. M.S.; 
Rev. Jos. E. Roy, D.D., District Sec- 
retary of the American Missionary 
Association; and Mrs. H. S. Caswell, 
editor of the Home Missionary, N. Y.; 
also to hear Superintendent Wiard’s 
first annual report, which promises to 
be one of unusual interest. Above 
all, the reports of the churches in con- 
nection with the rich ingatherings 
from the recent revival meetings un- 
der Rev. B. Fay Mills, 


Tue Rott or Detecates.—The Regis- 
trar respectfully requests pastors and 
church clerks to send, if possible, by 
return mails, full lists of delegates 
chosen to attend the General Associa- 
tion next week in Oakland. By so 
doing much valuable time will be sav- 
ed in proceeding to the regular busi- 
ness of the Associatiod. 

J.H. Warren, Registrar, 

1316 Mason St., S. F. 


THe Woman’s State Home Missionary 
Society will hold its fifth anniversary 
in the chapel of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Oakland, on Tuesday, 
October 4, 1892, commencing at 9 : 30 
a. M. Mrs. Caswell, the Editress of 
the Home Missionary, is expected to 
be present. 


At the last Monday Club, Professor 

W. F. Cook read an entertaining paper 
on “Preaching—by a Hearer.” Among 
the visitors were Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
who was invited to be present and 
participate in the exercises as often 
as she could. Captain C. P. Low of 
Santa Barbara was introduced as 
Trustee, Deacon, Sunday-school Sup- 
erintendent and one who does well 
his part in our Church in that beauti- 
ful city. He responded heartily,as is his 
nature, referred to the recent quarter- 
century celebration of that church, 
spoke of his acquaintance with sunny 
ministers and his belief in cheerful 
sunny lives for all Christians, and of 
the esteem in which Pastor Weitzel is 
held by his people. The applause 
which followed showed that the Cap- 
tains remarks had taken effect. Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Thwing, here on his way to 
China, made remarks, and so did Rev. 
Dr. N. I. Gordon, M.D., here on his 
way back to his work in Japan. Rev. 
A. C. Walkup will address the next 
meeting on “Missionary Work in the 
Gilbert Islands.” 


Rev. Dr. Brown’s text on Sabbath 
morning, in the First church in this 
city, was “How shall a man be just 
with God?” 
“Love and Duty.” And strange to 
say for this church, the evening audi- 
ence continues to be as large, or 
larger, than the morning. 


In Plymouth church next Sabbath 
evening Rev. Washington Choate of 
New York city is expected to preach. 


The Christian church in this city, 
Rev. M. J. Fergusson, pastor, re- 
ceived 60 to membership since the 
Mills meetings. 


Prof. R. R. Lloyd preached in the 
First church, Oakland, in the even- 
ing. | 

Pastor F. B. Perkins preached at 
San Lorenzo, on “Having a Con- 
science Void of Offense,” and “For- 
getting the Things that are Behind.” 


The Sabbath-school in Lorin was 
large, numbering 110. 


Rev. David Wirt preached in Los 
Guilicos in the morning, and in Glen 
Ellen in the afternoon. 


Superintendent Wiard spent the 
Sabbath in Auburn. 


At night his theme was, 


Prof. Mooar visited Redwood City 
last Saturday and baptized three 
children, two of them being the chil- 
dren of Pastor Rathbone, whose ex- 
cellent wife, we are sorry to learn, is 
still in poor health. If we have re- 
ported the new parsonage in Red- 
wood we have forgotten it. There is 
avery pleasant one on the church 
lot. 


Rey. C. H. De Kay supplied our 
church at Pacific Grove. 


Rev. Loyal L. Wirt visited the Sab- 
bath-school of 45, at Decoto, where 
a young lady is superintendent. 


Dr. J. H. Warren was at Melrose, 
where there is the prospect of the 
organization of a church with 30 
members. 


Rev. W. H. Cooke organized a Sun- 
day-school at Alviso with 20 mem- 
bers, and during his last five weeks 
tour he has organized 8 schools. 


At aspecial meeting of the Bay 
Association last Monday, in the Par- 
lor of the Y. M. C. A., Kev. C. L. Eby 
was approbated to preach for one year. 
A plan for Church Extension, which 
was submitted to the Monday Club, 
by Revs. J. F. Bacon, H. D. Wiard, 
and L. L. Wirt, committee, and by 
the Club referred to the Bay Associ- 
ation, was by the Association referred 
to the General Association (the same 
committee to present it), with the en- 
dorsement that this plan, or some- 
thing like it, is important and should 
become operative. 


Pastor Shepard’s subject at Frank- 
lin, Wash., Sunday evening week was 
“Who is My Neighbor?” (Lukex: 36, 
37.) 

Rev. H. W. Conry, D.D., Tulare, 
closed his labors with that church on 
Sunday last. The church have elect- 
ed Mr. W. E. Eckles and Mrs. Bar- 
tholomew delegates to the General 
Association. Mr. E. T. Cosper and 
Miss Lura Sanders alternates. 


Dr. Clarence Thwing, M. D., a 
graduate of New York University, 
and two years medical missionary at 
Sitka, was ordained at Portland, Or., 


Thwing, on his way with his family 
as missionaries to Canton, preached 
thesermon on “The Beauty and Power 
of Self-Consecration.” Dr. Wilson 
offered the ordaining prayer, and 
Rev. E. W. Thwing, a brother re- 
turning to China, also participated. 
The Moderator remarked that it was 
@ unique spectacle to see a family of 
seven missionaries at once, represent- 
ing both Occidental and Oriental 
fields, and said that he wished all the 
Portland churches could have shared 
in the tender and impressive service 
at Calvary church. The next evening, 
Miss Nellie Strong had a reception in 
the same church. She goes to Corea, 
and was a fellow-passenger with Pro- 
fessor Thwing’s family to Japan, on 
the “China,” Sept. 27th. 


Our Church at Soquel, we are 
proud to say, has done good work 
during the past year, both financially 
and spiritually. We are on a good 
footing for a grand work the coming 
year ; what we need is a good leader. 
The harvest is very promising ; good 
seed has been sown by Rev. Howard 
Mudie, who, we are sorry to say, will 
sever his relation as our pastor about 
the Ist of October, which really he 
has done some two months ago, but 
he has kindly remained with us, 
hoping to see a permanent supply 
before leaving us. But he feels he 
must start for his old home and 
friends in England, and for a visit to 
the Holy Land (which is his reason 
for going) aiter the Association in 
Oakland. We regret that his stay 
could not be prolonged among us, 
but we feel very grateful that we 
have had him even a brief time, and 
it will be a year to be long remem- 
bered among the successful years of 
our church. We have a live Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, all remaining 
to evening services ; a large, active 
Sunday-school ; and our prayer-meet- 
ings are worthy of special note. We 
have a good attendance. I believe the 
average has been 24, and nearly all 
take part. We have a good Aid 
Society and W.C. T. U. also, doing 
good work. Our church has been 
enlarged by a good-sized alcove, our 
membership has increased by six ad- 
ditions—good, active members. We 
expect to send delegates to Oakland, 
and hope they may meet an active, 
spiritual pastor, who will take up the 
work. Com. 


The church at Eureka is moving 
harmoniously and aggressively for- 
ward under the able ministry of Rev. 
Griffith Griffiths. Eighteen entered 
into fellowship at the last communion, 
of whom thirteen were on profession 
of their faith in Christ, and nine of 
these adults were baptized. Four 
others have already made application 
to unite at the approaching commu- 
nion. 


Rev. M. L. Gordon, M. D., D.D., of 
Kyoto, and Miss Susan A. Searle of 
Kobe, Japan, both of whom, after a 
long service, have been spending a 
furlough of eighteen months in this 
country, sailed for their fields of la- 


Dr. Gordon is connected with the 
Doshisha University, and is an inval- 
uable man in the work there. Miss 
Searle is connected with the girls’ 
school in Kobe. Dr. Edward L. 
Bliss, a new appointee of the Ameri- 
can Board, sailed on the same steam- 
er. He goes to Shao-wu of the 


Foochow Mission. 


on the 20th. His father, Rev. Dr. 


|their use is maintained on Eighth 


bor on the steamer China yesterday. | 


OAKLAND FIRST CHURCH. 


The annual meeting of the First 
church, Oakland, occupied, as is usu- 
ally the case, two evening sessions 
this year, the first being held on 
Wednesday evening, September 14th, 
and the second on the evening of the 
21st. 

At the first session, the annual 
election of the trustees of the church 
was held, resulting in the choice of 
the following gentlemen: S. T. Alex- 
ander, Guy C. Earl, George T. Hawley, 
C. W. Kellogg, R. W. Snow, W. R. 
Thomas and A. D. Wilder. 

Three deacons were also elected to 
take the place of those whose terms 
have expired. Those chosen were C. 
Z. Merritt, George Burbeck and Os- 
car Fitch. 

Arthur H. Breed was elected Clerk 


of the church, and Dr. E. C. Timer- | 


mann Treasurer of the benevolent 
fund. 

The business of the first meeting 
was then brought to close by the 
receipt of a report concerning the 
general condition of the church as to 
membership and funds. It was re- 
ported that 181 new members had 
been received into the church during 
the year and 49 had passed away or 
been dismissed, leaving the present 
membership at 1,185. 

The receipts for the current ex- 
penses of the year amounted to $12.,- 
526.49, of which amount $12,499.93 
had been expended, leaving a small 
balance on the right side of the 
ledger. The benevolent gifts of the 
church will aggregate over $6,000. ° 

The second session of the annual 
meeting was devoted to hearing re- 
ports from the various departments 
of church work. Twenty-one differ- 
ent reports were called for from the 
various departments, and every one 
was given—all but one in writing. 

The first report was from the 
Church Committee, which reviewed 
the general progress of the church 
and its present condition. — 

The Sunday-school department re- 
ported that the church was now 
maintaining a main Sunday-school at | 
the First church, and also branch. 
schools at Piedmont junction, Fruit- 
vale, and at the Chinese mission on 
Eighth street. Sunday evening 
preaching services are maintained at 
all of these. — 

The enrollment of the main school is 
over 900, with an average attendance 
of over 600, while the total enroll- 
ment of the four schools is over 
1,200, with an average attendance of 
825. 

Besides these schools, the church 
also has a supporting interest in a 
school near Sixteenth-street: station. 

The main Sunday-school, under the 
direction of Mr. C. Z. Merritt, con-: 
sists of a senior department, a junior 
department, a primary department, 
an adult Bible-class department, in- 
cluding a class taught in Greek, and, 
finally, an infant department, which 
meets at 11 o'clock, during church 
services, and includes in its enroll- 
ment children between the ages of 
three and seven. This latter is a 
new departure in Sunday-school 
work, and is presided over by Mrs. 
Professor Nash. 

The next report received was from 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, which stated 
that, in addition to their usual char- 
itable work, they have recarpeted the 
chapel and renovated the auditorium 
during the year, at an expense of 
$1,575. 

The three missionary societies, the 
Young Ladies’ Society, the Women’s 
Foreign Mission and the Womens 
Home Mission Society reported good 
progress. 

The kindergarten department re- 
ported that the average attendance 
at the two schools maintained by the 
church and Sunday-school was over 
sixty in each. 

The Christian Endeavor Societies 
reported something over 400 mem- 
bers in the three societies, the senior, 
junior and affiliate. | 

The Boys’ Brigade reported some 
thirty-five members on the roll at 
present, and that drills are held 
weekly under the direction of Cap- 
tain W. R. Thomas, and also that a 
Boys’ Brigade Bible-class meets every 
Sunday afternoon. 

' A report was received concerning 
the Chinese Christian Association un- 
der the charge of the church, in 
which it was stated that a chapel for 


street, between Webster and Harri- 
son. The association embraces from 
thirty to forty Chinese, who have re- 
cently formed a Christian Endeavor 
Society. A night school is also main- 
tained at the chapel, where instruc- 
tions in the rudiments of the English 
language are given. 

The Sunday Night League, an or- 
ganization of some thirty young men, 
brought together for the purpose of 
making the Sunday evening service 
more effective, reported everything 
in @& prosperous condition. Their 
special duty is to care for the seating 
of the people and to extend special 
hospitality to strangers, and especial- 
ly to young men. 

A written report from the church 
choir and the Sunday-school orches- 
tra was also received, showing these 
organizations to be fully up to the 
other departments in point of pros- 


perity. 

All these reports received showed 
a good outlook for the future as well 
as for the present. The general im- 


pression of the years work was 


summed up in the report of the 
Church Committee, which stated that 
the church has been enlarged, not 
only numerically, but also spiritually, 
in all departments. Exceptional 
earnestness has been shown in Sun- 
day-school work, the Christian En- 
deavor Society has never been more 
extensive, and the prayer-meet- 
ings never larger, better, or more 
spontaneous and spiritual. Thirty- 
five persons stand propounded to 
unite with the church at the com- 
munion, October 25th, making 185 
since the close of the Mills meetings 
in July. 


A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE. 


To Mrs. Marion M. Barrows, Low- 
ELL, Mass.—Our Dear Friend: The 
telegram in which you briefly told 
your great sorrow was duly received, 
and that in which you answered our 
word of sympathy, with the touching 
statement that now, at length, “be- 
yond these voices there is peace.” 
We unite our prayers with yours that 
your bereavement may find, in the 
great heart of God, its sufficient con- 
solation. In these years we have not 
forgotten you; but while, ‘mid the 
shadows, you have watched for the 
breaking of the day, we have prayed 
that light and peace might be given. 
You mourn the loss of your husband 
—we, the loss of a friend who was 
sympathetic, helpful, and loyal; who 
hesitated at no sacrifice in unselfish 
service to those about him; who was 
an examplar of true charity; upon 
whose ear the cry of helplessness 
never fell unheeded. He saw the’ 
better side of human nature; he 
trusted his fellow-men; he met duplic- 
ity and insincerity with unfailing 
confidence in and sympathy for his 
fellow-men, which nothing could de- 
stroy. The words of our Lord: “I 
was an-hungered, and ye gave me 
meat; athirst and ye gave me drink; 
sick,.and in prison, and ye visited 
me,” seemed always to be ringing in 
his eare, and impelling him to ser- 
vice. We do not forget that he 
found this church largely in debt, 
nor that, at the close of his pastorate, 
he left it with the largest list of 
membership that it had ever had, and 
with the debt entirely extinguished. 
His eloquent presentation of the gos- 
pel of our Lord in the pulpit some- 
times rose to higher mysteries of 
truth and doctrine; but it was ever 
his aim to impress upon all the ne- 
cessity of personal salvation and at- 
tainment in spiritual life and power. 

He was devoted to the Sunday- 
school and Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and for them his 
interest was unflagging, and his ef- 
fort constant and untiring. Here his 
presence was helpful, and his leader- 
ship inspiring. 

His interest in the cause of home 
missions was such that under his 
guidance the contributions of this 
church reached their highest figure. 
He answered the calls of the weaker 
churches by his presence and ser- 
vices, by sympathy and contribu- 
tions, and was a willing advocate on 
the floor of the General Association, 
and of the anniversaries of the Na- 
tional Society. In this church there 
are many who remember him as the 
one who, under divine guidance, led 
them to Christ. 

Recalling these things, remember- 
ing the years in which you were our 
friend as the wife of our pastor, and 
the more recent years in which your 
loyalty and love have been tested, 
while, in the darkness, you have wait- 
ed for the day to dawn and the shad- 
ows to flee away, we extend to you in 
this hour of sore trial the assurance 
of our continued sympathy and of 
our prayers, that you may find grace 
to help in time of need. We love 
you now as heretofore; and the width 
of a continent which lies between 
does not prevent our grief, or dimin- 
ish the sense of common affliction 
which we share with you. In behalf 
of the First Congregational] church, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

I. H. Morssz, 

C. S. Eaton, 

Rev. Dr. J. H. Warren, 

L. B. Bencutey, 
Committee. 

[The foregoing was adopted by the 
Church at its Wednesday evening 
meeting, September 21, 1892. | 


— 


It is reported that a married woman 
of Scranton, Penn., committed suicide 
recently through shame over an ar- 
rest for drunkenness. Shame like 
this comes Over many an offender at 
the first offense. But, by repetition, 
this sense becomes deadened, until 
men and women come even to glory 
in their shame. But the last offense 
is, and should be, regarded as more 
shameful than the first. The first time 
one may have become intoxicated 
without intention, and this is the usual 
way. Not so the last time. Oh, the 
shame of deliberate sin, slavish sin, 
coming under the power and domin- 
ion of passion and appetite! Better 
die honorably than sin or loose the 
personal shame of sin. But that is 
not to die ashameful death by one’s 
own hand. Suicide is cowardly, and 
the supreme device of Satan to get 
his own. God gave life, and he alone 
can take it. No one, under any cir- 
cumstances, has the right to take his 
own life. 


“Woe unto him that buildeth a 
town with blood, and establisheth a 
city by iniquity!” (As our high- 
license brethren are doing.) 


INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000, 


Assets, $2,850,000. 


Mail orders will receive prone attention. 
Sold in SAN FRANCISCO ONLY, at 


They are “THE PERFECTION OF FIT.” -:- 


THE IMPROVED 


CENTEMERI & CO. 


ID GLov=E 


KEARNY ST. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


H:O:M:E:s 


Beautiful 
Berkeley 


ee 

Very few readers of THE PACIFIC are aware 
of the superior attractions of Berkeley, or how 
easily a lot can just now be obtained in its 
beautiful ‘* SCENIC PARK.” 

In addition to fine climate, good water, and 
NO SALOONS, Berkeley has exceptionally good 
schools—private, grammar and high schools, 
besides the State University; also, it is very 
convenient to San Francisco and Oakland, re- 
turn tickets being only 25 cents to one, and 10 
cents to the other. 

The DALEY SCENIC PARK lies on the 
north side of the University grounds, in the 
midst of Berkeley. It has a commanding view 
of the bay, Golden Gate, Oakland and San 
Francisco, being about 350 feet above sea level, 
and is only ten minutes’ walk from the steam 
cars, electric cars, schools, postoffice and 
churches. 

This Park has recently been laid off into lots 
of various sizes, which are now for sale at from 
$500 to $1,000—only $50 down and $10 
monthly, with interest at 8 per cent. 

For further particulars, write to Rev. O. G. 
May, Berkeley, or call at his house, in the 
Park, corner of Daley and Euclid avenues, 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
a ction guaranteed. 


LAND 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the attention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of the same. Mining machinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selected. Deeds, 
contracts, agreements, and all other papers 
required in mining transactions, drawn upin 
legaily correct form. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, L. Brawn, 


Examiner of Mines. Manager 
EDWARD CARLSON, 4. P. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Company, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Stevenson anp Eoxer 
Balesroorm: 

2 Sutter Street, San Francisce. 

Bush& Gerts, KellerBros. 


PIANOS 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, moved or repaired. 

Knase.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. ; 

Hatnes.—Celebrated for purity and volume of tone, 
and extraordi durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. . 

Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

STERLING OrGAN.—Han in design, elegantly 
finished, unsurpassed in tone, durable. The price 
moderate. 

Witcox & Wuite Ser-Prayinc SymrxHony.—A 
full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


BANCROFT 


Knabe, Haines 


HALL 


117-123 Geary St., a 


Furniture. 


STANDS 
HALL FURNITURE. 


in an infinite variety of designs and prices. 


DESK AND BOOKCASE 


CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
Ss. F. 


Our sales testify that 
FAMILY MIXED CROUND, 


8-Ib ti 
Or packed in.... tins “ee air 


20-lb tins 


JAVA AT 300 


ITHS 
Is unsurpassed. 


— 
Our HOTEL MIXED at 200 
Fills the right niche. 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE, 
416-418 Front 8t., S. F. 


pucg 


T. As ROBINSON, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


512 to 516 and 519 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Book- ing, Shor thand, 
manshbip, Telegraphy, En 


Writing, Pen- 
Branches, ete. 


225 POST BST., - 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 

SAN FRANOISOO. 

Wedding Work a Specialty. 


TUNOTION CAFS. 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms, 
Separate Parlor for Ladies and Fami- 
lies. Our cooking is done by first-class 
women caterers. Our place is clean, 
and our service is good. Ice-cream 
and oysters served. 


1304 Market St. & 5 McAllister St., 
C. M. PETERSEN, 


San Francisco. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{ Wepyespay, Sepremper 28, 1892. 


Our Young Folks. 


Dream World. 


When you’ve put me to bed and kissed me 
good-night, 

And drawn round my curtains so fast and so 
tight 

Then do I see, in the valley of sleep, 

Such wonderful things that I’d like to keep. 


Once, ’tis a dolly all dressed up in blue, 

With stockings, and slippers, and fine brace- 
lets, too; 

And, mamma, my dear, she not only talks, 

But dances, and sings, and gracefully walks. 


And when I say, ‘‘Dolly, please come live with 
me,” 

Quickly she answers, ‘‘Quite glad I shall be”’; 

And then I kiss her and her pretty hands take, 

But alas ! she is gone as soon as I wake. 


I hear birds that whistle and so queerly crow; 

They are four times as large as birds that we 
know; 

Strange dogs that laugh, and fishes that prance, 

And curious kittens that on their tails dance. 


Sometimes I have wings, and then I can fly 
Almost to heaven, I soar up so high; 

And there in my garden my sister I see, 
Who smilingly beckons and calls unto me. 


And then I see angels with eyes that are bright, 
Standing close to me in the glittering light. 

I cling to their garments, and bid them to stay; 
But ’tis all in vain, for they fade right away. 


Pray, tell me, mamma, is there no way to keep 
The things that I see when I’m soundly asleep ? 
You say that you think it is useless to try; 
Well, then, I suppose it is useless to cry. 


WHAT WUULD JESUS DO? 


“<Q mamma, mamma!” cried little 
Harriet Summers running inuo the 
library and bursting into tears, “I’m 
so unhappy.” 

‘Why, darling, what is the trouble, 
asked her mother tenderly, taking the 
excited, trembling child on her lap. 
“Come, tell me all about it,” she con- 
tinued soothingly, “have you quar- 
relled with Maud?” 

“Yes, mamma, but that’s not it.” 

“Well, what is it, Harriet?” 

“It's just everything,” burst out 
Harriet hiding her face and beginning. 
to sob. “I want to be good, and I try 
so hard, but I can’t; everything goes 
wrong.” 

Mrs. Summers let the child cry, 
then, when the sobs became quieter, 
she lifted the tear-stained face, and 
looking into the clear, gray eyes said: 
“Have you asked Jesus about it, 
daughter?” “Yes indeed, mamma, 
and that is just what I don’t under- 
stand. Every morning when I get 
up, I do beg Him to make me good 
all day; then, I try, and make all sorts 
of resolutions, but, it’s of no use, the 
least little thing makes me angry. 
I get impatient, and say all sorts of 
things I am sorry for afterwards. 
The girls call me “cross patch,” be- 
cause [stamp my foot, and now Maudie 
is so angry she says she will never 
speak to me again as long as she lives. 
Mamma, what is the trouble, why 
can’t I be good?” 

‘Perhaps you try too hard, darling.” 

“Try too hard! Why, mamma, 
what do you mean? How can I ever 
be good unless I try!” “Simply by 
taking Jesus and letting Him be good 
for you. The trouble with us all, 
dearie, is that we keep our eyes too 
much fixed upon ourselves and what 
we aredoing. We rely upon our own 
strength, and with a confidence that 
is only born of the evil one, we go 
forth striving to overcome our faults, 
and so we fail. Itis very much easier 
in a moment of temptation to give a 


sharp, hasty answer than a pleasant 


one, I know. I find it so.” 

“You, mamma,” laughed Harriet, 
“why Inever heard you say a cross 
or disagreeable word to anybody. 
You are the sweetest and most patient 
mamma IJ ever knew,” said Harriet 
emphasizing each word with a kiss. 

“Thank you for your good opinion, 
darling; it pleases mamma to have you 
think so well of her. But, it is only 
as I keep taking Jesus, moment by 
moment, that I obtain the victory at 


_ all. Naturally, I have as quick a tem- 


per as you.” 
I don’t believe it, mamma, indeed I 


don’t,” said Harriet shaking her head 
incredulously. 

“Nevertheless, it is true, Harriet, 
and when a little girl like you I often 
grieved my dear mother by my fre- 
quent outbursts of temper, and many 
a friend have I wounded by my im- 
patient antagonistic spirit. Even 
after becoming a Christian it was 
many years before I contained the 
slightest control over my temper, and 
then, it was only when I had fully 
yielded myself to Christ and taken 
Him for my patience that the victory 
came. Even now, darling, I must 
keep taking Him, moment by moment, 
or I should fall seventy times a day.” 

“But, mamma, how do you take 
Jesus. I don't really know, and I 
want to become like Him, too. Tell 
me; I will do anything.” “Darling,” 
said her mother tenderly, “the mo- 
ment you are.willing to have Jesus 
in your heart, He comes. But now, 
for the present, leave off trying, and 
when in doubt as tohow to act, don't 
bother your little brain over the right 
or wrong way; just ask yourself the 
question: ‘What would Jesus do? 
and then act. Suppose you try it 
to-morrow and tell me how it works.” 

“Q) mamma,” cried Harriet her face 
brightening, “I think I understand. 
I will try it, and if I can only remem- 
ber, I'm sure Il not do one wrong 
thing, because Jesus never did. Mam- 
ma,” she continued as the clock struck 
eight, “I don’t want to go to bed now; 
can’t I sit up half an hour longer to 
talk with you; please say yes.” 

Mrs. Summers kissed the little up- 


turned face and smiled, saying, 
“What would Jesus do?” 

“I guess He’d go to bed and not 
tease, so I'll say good night, mamma, 
and you will see what a good girl I 
am going to be now and always.” 

The following day, Harriet came 
running home from school, her face 
radiant with joy. Mrs. Summers met 
her at the door, and putting her arm 
around her said: “Well, what kind 
of a day did my little girl have?” 
“The happiest in all my life, mamma,” 
cried Harriet enthusiastically. ‘You 
see,” she continued as they went into 
the library and she seated herself on 
a stool at her mother’s feet, “when I 
got up this morning I asked Jesus, 
with all my heart, to make me just as 
He would have me, and not let me 
forget, and, O mamma! I do love to 
be like Jesus.” 

“Well, did you speak to Maud?” 

“Of course, mamma, and I didn't 
want to one bit whenI saw her, but 
I just said, ‘What would Jesus do?’ 
and then I went over to her, and gave 
her the flowers I had brought for 
Miss Day. I am so glad I did it, for 
now we are going to be friends for- 
ever and ever.” 

“Tam glad, very glad, but is that 
the only thing in which Jesus helped 
you?” 

“No, indeed, mamma. He’s been 
helping me nearly every minute. I 
couldn’t tell you all the things, it 
would take too long; but there is 
something I do want to know,” and 
at the recollection of it, Harriet 
blushed and lowered her head. 

“What is it, daughter, if you have 
done anything wrong, you need not 
fear to tell me.” “I’m not afraid, 
mamma, only ashamed; but I am 
never, never going to do it again. 
I never thought much about it before. 
It’s the French dictation; you see, 
when we make over two mistakes, we 
are kept in, and nearly all the girls 
write it on one side of their book- 
slates so they will be marked perfect, 
and while Mademoiselle is dictating 
to us, we just scribble anything. We 
don’t always do it, mamma, only when 


to-day, after I gave my slatein, some- 
thing whispered, Would Jesus have 
done that?. When my dictation came 
back marked perfect, I couldn't give 
in my credits, it seemed dishonest; 
so, after school, I waited for Miss 
Day, and told her all about it. She 
didn’t scold a bit, mamma, she only 
looked sorry and kissed me, and told 
me she was sure I’d never do it again. 
But, O mamma, I was so ashamed!” 

Mrs. Summers pressed her little 
daughter closer to her and mur- 
mured: “God bless you, my darling, 
but tell me, is that all?” 

“No, mamma, two or three times 
when I wanted to whisper in class, I 
didn’t because I was sure Jesus 
would not, and thinking about Him 
kept me from being peevish and self- 
ish so often.” 

“Then, Harriet, the day has been 
asuccess?” ‘Success! Why, mamma 
it has been the happiest day of all 
my life, and I mean never to try to 
be good myself any more, but to do 
just as Jesus would always.” 


STONE BY STONE. 


Tom and Robert were walking 
through the woods. ‘They came to a 
stream of water; both stopped, delib- 
erating what was best to be done. 

“Tam going to leap it,” said Tom. 

“IT am going to work my way over, 
stone by stone,” said the more pru- 
dent Robert. 

Tom leaped, and, missing his foot- 
ing, fell into the middle of the 
stream, whilst Robert, working his 
way carefully from one stone to an- 
other, landed safe and dry on the 
other side. 

Boys, learn the lesson while yet 
young; the shortest way often ap- 
péars the longest. Do not try to 
leap across the stream of difficulties 
that separates you from the shores of 
success. Perseverance, diligence, 
and determination are all stones cast 
abroad the stream of life. A leap 
will bring you down amongst them, 
wounded and bruised. But, conquer 
them, stone by stone, and ultimately 
you will reach the other shore—the 
coveted land of success. Remember, 
do not leap; work your way across 
the stream, stone by stone. 


— 


JENNY Linp AnD THE Monxs.—There is 
one story of Jenny Lind which I al- 
ways recall with entire confidence in 
its truth, because it ought to be true. 
After her return from her American 
triumph she was in Italy, and went 
one day from Florence to the Con- 
vent Vallambrossa, to which the 
young Milton went when on his 
travels. When she came to the 
chapel, the monks, with courteous 
and deprecating-regret, told her that 
no woman could enter. She smiled 
as she said, “Perhaps, if you knew 
who I am, you would let me in.” 
“And who might the gracious lady 
be?” asked the monks. But when 
she said, “I am Jenny Lind,” every 
head bowed and the doors were flung 
wide open. Then, when she seated 
herself at the organ and sang where 
Milton had sat and played, I can 
imagine the heavenly visions that 
floated before the minds of the 
monks, and that they crossed them- 
selves reverently as they listened, 
and believed that St. Cecilia had de- 
scended.—Dumb Animals. 


prosperous alone, nor for the strong. 


the lesson is particularly hard, but | 


Sea Longing. 


The first world-sound that fell upon my ear 

Was that of the great winds along the coast 

Crushing the deep-sea beryl on the rocks— 

The distant breakers’ sullen cannonade. 

Against the spires and gables of the town 

The white fog drifted, catching here and there 

At overleaning cornice or peaked roof, 

And hung—weird gonfalons. The garden walks 

Were choked with leaves, and on their ragged 
biers 

Lay dead the sweets of summer—damask rose, 

Clove pink, old-fashioned, loved New England 
flowers. 

Only keen salt sea odors filled the air. 

Sea-sounds, sea-odors, these were all my world. 

Hence is it that life languishes with me 

Inland; the valleys stifle me with gloom 

And pent-up prospect; in their narrow bound 

Imagination flutters futile wings. 

Vainly I seek the sloping, pearl-white sands 

And the mirage’s phantom citadels 

Miraculous, a moment seen, then gone, 

Bastion and turret crumbled into air ! 

Among the mountains I am ill at ease, 

Missing the stretched horizon’s level line 

And the illimitable, restless blue. 

The crag torn sky is not the sky I love, 

But one unbroken sapphire spanning all; 

And nobler than the branches of a pine 

Aslant upon a precipice’s edge 

Are the strained spars of some great battle ship 

Plowing across the sunset. No bird’s lilt 

So takes me as the whistling of the gale 

Among the shrouds. My cradle song was this, 

Strange, inarticulate sorrows of the sea, 

Blithe rhythms upgathered from the sirens’ 

caves. 

So have I coastwise longings evermore. 

May the last sound that lingers on my sense— 

Save that of one low voice which not to hear 

Were death itself—be some sea message blown 

Over the dim salt-mashes on the winds 

At dusk, or when the red autumnal dawn 

Turns all the pools and willow-stems to gold. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in the Century. 


GIFTED JEAN INGELOW. 


Miss Jean Ingelow, whose name is 
a household word in England and 
America, was born at Boston, Lincoln- 
shire. Her father, Mr. William Inge- 
low, married a Miss Kilgour, a Scotch 
lady of good family, and by her he 
had six sons and five daughters. 

Miss Ingelow never went to school. 
Her education was carried on at home 
by her mother and by masters, and 
being by nature extremely shy and 
sensitive, her childhood may be said 
to have been prolonged beyond the 
age at which the majority of girls 
consider themselves grown up. 


from a very early age one of her 
greatest pleasures. While on a visit 
to some friends in Essex, she and 
some of her young companions wrote 
a number of short stories, and sent 
them to a publication of the day 
called the Youth’s Companion. The 
young members of the family were 
naturally proud of their clever sister, 
and it was by no means a matter of 
wonder to them when Mr. Longmans, 
to whom her poems were submitted 
for publication, was quick to recog- 
nize the talent of the writer. A little 
volume, bearing the modest title, 
“Poems by Jean Ingelow,” was 
brought out by him, and in the first 
year of publication four editions of 
1,000 copies each were sold, and the 
young author at once stepped into 
the front rank. 

No living writer has ever been less 
spoiled by success than Miss Ingelow. 
She is as simple and retiring now in 
her quiet home in London as she was 
before her pure and _. beautiful 
thoughts found expression in equally 
beautiful form, and the much-coveted 
name of “poet” was bestowed upon 
her by common consent. 

Her first volume has been repub- 
lished so often that it has now reach- 
ed its twenty-sixth edition. Miss 
Ingelow’s poems are too well known 
to need comment or criticism here. 
They go straight to the hearts of her 
readers, because they come straight 
from the heart of the writer; and 
even those drags upon the wheels of 
genius, the average man and woman, 
unable to grasp the full meaning of 
“Brothers” and “A Sermon,” can de- 
light in the exquisite and pathetic 
beauty of “The High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire,” while many 
true hearts torn asunder by untoward 
circumstances read their own story 
between the lines of “Divided.” 

In consequence of the success of 
her first work, a London publisher 
made an application for any future 
work from Miss Ingelow’s pen, and 
ere long the short tales she had writ- 
ten under the name of “Orris’” were 
collected and brought out under the 
title of “Stories Told to a Child.” 

Miss Ingelow’s life has been singu- 
larly devoid of striking incidents, and 
not in reproach, but in genuine ad- 
miration of a mind so high above the 
storm and stress of modern life, can 
be fitly to applied her the term ‘“oild- 
fashioned.” 

Miss Ingelow had been for some 
years known as a poet before her first 
prose work, a novel called “Off the 
Skellings,” appeared. As the first 
prose work of a writer whose reputa- 
tion in another line was already made, 
it excited more than ordinary inter- 
est, and was found so far above the 
average that it would have made a 
name for the author on its own mer- 
its alone. But the poetic vein is dis- 
uinctly visible throughout the story, 
and it is specially to be noted in the 
exquisite descriptions of scenery, as 
well as in the graphic account of the 
burning ship and the rescue of the 
passengers. “Fated to Be Free” is a 
sequel to “Off the Skelling,” and in 
it we have the history of a family 
shadowed by the blight of some mys- 
terious - misfortune. “Mopsa, the 
Fairy,” a story for children, is one of 
the brightest and most poetical of 
Miss Ingelow’s prose works, but with 
many of her devoted admirers “Sarah 
de Berenger” and “Don John” are the 


the favorites. 


Indeed, writing seems to have been | 


GLEANINGS. 


In God’s army the man who wants 
his meals regular must stay at the 
front. 


When the devil gets a chance to 
plant a thorn in the flesh of a man 
like St. Paul he puts it in deep. 


The only reason why Adam was 
lost in Eden was because he thought 
he could get along without God. 


The only people who have to stay 
outside the gates of heaven are those 
want to take their sins in. 


There are people who seem to have 
an idea that the most of the promises 
were put in the Bible just to fill up. 


The strength available for you this 
day, and in every moment of your 
need, is changeless, eternal, gentle, 
inexhaustible. Your life has been a 
record of change, and the strength of 
past days has waned to infirmity; but 
the Master is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever—just as strong as 
when He stilled the tempest, just as 


darkness of death and led captivity 
captive. Many an Ebenezer of help 
arises in your life-history; think not 
you have reached a crisis too hard, 
too crooked, for divine strength to 
avail. Is anythiny too hard for the 
Lord?— The Quiver. 


There is only one thing worth our 
living, or worth our dying. It is the 
opportunity to render service to 
others. He who seeks this oppor- 
tunity, who, in the seeking of it, flings 
aside as unworthy his consideration 
all offices, emoluments and honors, 
wins the real, true honor, and in the 
final and eternal adjustment, when 
the things that are now darkened be- 
come illuminated, the words now 
whispered in the ear are spoken on 
the housetop, the first become last 
and the last become first, these often- 
times unknown and unhonored servi- 
tors of their fellow-men will be found 
to have won the only real honor, be- 
cause they won the thorn-crown of 
self-sacrifice.— Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


HE COULD SEE THE POINT. 


Horsemen take great pride in be- 
ing able to see aJl the good points in 
a horse; but one man found a good 
point in a horse which his driver had 
never noticed before. Dr. Plummer 
was once riding on the box of a stage- 
coach alongside of the driver, who 
was a jehu in his line of no common 
order. He was profuse in his praise 
of his team, and especially of one of 
the horses, interlarding his praises 
with oaths. “You have omitted one 
good point,” said Dr. Plummer, with 
a twinkle in his eye. “What is that, 
sir?” said the driver. “What is 
that? I have studied that horse over 
and over, and I did not think there 
was anything about him I did not 
know. What is it you have dis- 
covered?” “Well, sir, said the doctor, 
“it is this: We have ridden so many 
miles, and up to this point I have not 
heard a profane word out of his 
head.” The driver looked at the 
doctor in surprise, and there was 
that same demure look, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘Thank you, sir,” said the 
driver, ‘thank you. You have made 
a good point, and [ think I will try 
to go as long without swearing as 
my horses will.” 


KEEP OUT OF DEBT. 


Every one who has a fixed income 
of any kind can and ought so to reg- 
ulate his expenditures as to bring 
them within it. This is a habit which 
should be inculcated in the very ear- 
liest years. The child, with an al- 
lowance for its pleasures, be it ever 
so small, should never be suffered to 
exceed it or to draw upon the future. 
The youth should be taught to under- 
go self-denial rather than to borrow 
the money to obtain a gratification. 
There is more true independence in 
this lesson than in hundreds of shouts 
or boasts of liberty which too often 
only convey the idea of casting off 
duty and obligation. Such instruc- 
tion, however, will be useless while 
example points the other way. The 
father and mother who live beyond 
their means, who incur debt for the 
pleasures of the table, or for dress, 
or for the vanity of competing with 
neighbors and keeping up a certain 
style of living, or for private indul- 
gence of any kind, need never expect 
to cultivate in their child an honor- 
able determination to owe no man 
anything.— Onward. 


WELL DONE. 


One model pastor, after his ser- 
mon, presented the claims of a relig- 
ious paper thus: 

“See here, brethren, I want you to 
employ an assistant pastor. I cannot 
do all the work in this field. I have 
my mind on a silent pastor you can 
get cheap; a grand, good preacher, 
too. He will preach fifty-two ser- 
mons @ year, and deliver fully as 
many lectures. Then he will keep 
you posted on the movements of all 
our churches, give you all important 
news, and discusses the Sunday-school 
lessons. He is very prompt, never 
misses an appointment, comes rain or 
shine. Cheap, did I say? Yes! 
Amazing cheap. He asks for this 
service only two dollars a year from 
each subscriber. Here, I will show 
vou the preacher.” 

Then the paper was distributed 
and many subscriptions secured.— 


Courier Journal. 


mighty as when He overcame the. 


Muzzle Box. 


PUZZLE BOX. 


[Contributions are at all times solicited for 
this department, and must be sent to the Post- 
master, |] 


EMMA'S ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 2 words and 
19 letters. 

My 6, 11, 4, 8,10 is an article of 
food. 

My 12, 9, 3, 13, 16, 7 is a picture. 

My 2, 7,11, 19,10 is a noble ani- 
mal. 

My 1, 14, 18, 16, 8 means a cluster 
of trees. 

My 5, 7,14, 10 is the name of a 
fish. 

My whole is a great person who 
died centuries ago. 


LOU’S ENIGMA. 


Behead me, and a maiden, wondrous fair, 
Amid the gleaners bends, an exile there; 
Curtail my first and last, behold me now. 

Rise and fall neath the sturdy farmer’s plough. 
My whole so great, so beautiful, so rare, 
Search in your heart, perchance you'll find it 
there. 


FOR THE SUNDAY HOUR AT HOME. 


1. Where do we read, “I am the 
rose of Sharon and the lily of the 
valley ?” 

2. What was the first miracle Jesus 
wrought ? 

3. Who was Aaron, and what office 
did he hold? 

4. Who had a coat without seams ? 

5. To whom did Christ first appear 
after his resurrection ? 

6. Where is the Witch of Endor 
mentioned ? 

7. Who in the Old Testament had 
a withered hand ? 

8. Where is the rainbow men- 
tioned ? 

9. Who was the forerunner of 
Christ ? 

10. Who said, “My tears have been 
my meat day and night? 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


Sunday.—“Speak not evil of an- 
other.”—James the Apostle. 

Monday.—‘“As we know ourselves, 
we thus far know God.”—E. B. Pusey. 

Tuesday.—“We must learn to adorn 
every day with sacrifices’—A. W. 
Emerson. 

Wednesday.—“No man ever sank 
under the burden of the day.’”—G. 
MacDonald. 

Thursday.—“Kindly words cost 
very little, but they are priceless in 
their value.”—/’. W. Rebertson. 

Friday.—“Every duty, even the 
least duty, involves the whole principle 
of obedience.”—H. EH. Manning. 

Saturday.—‘“Nothing but seeing 
God in everything will make us loving 
and patient-—H. W. S. 


A STRANGE SONGSTER. 


Last night, as I lay in bed half 
asleep, I heard a shrill “tweet, tweet,” 
close to my ear. I started up and 
listened. I was rewarded by a series’ 
of tweets, followed by a prolonged 
trillof great sweetness. What could 
it be? I was not the owner of a 
canary, but undoubtedly somebody’s 
pet had escaped and flown into my 
room through the open window. The 
warbling and trilling still continued, 
now at one end of the room, now at 
the other, sometimes close to my bed. 
I decided to investigate. I lighted 
the gas and looked around expecting 
to see a little yellow mass fluttering 
in the glare of the sudden light. 
Tweet, tweet, tweet, came from under 
the sofa; ah! it had taken refuge there. 
I resolved tl at this time it should not 
escape. Providing myself with a 
towel with which to capture the little 
truant, I peered cautiously under the 
sofa; darkness there, and nothing 
more; I could not help laughing in 
spite of my disappointment, as I re- 
peated this line of the poet, the little 
rogue was so cute. Suddenly I felt 
something brush across my bare feet, 
then came another cutburst of song, 
as though the little unknown creature 
were some mischievous sprite laugh- 
ing at its own pranks. I seated my- 
self on a chair thoroughly puzzled. 
There was a moment’s silence, then 
the singing began again, softly and 
sweetly, like the rippling of a brook 
on a summer's day, or the tinkling of 
tiny silver bells; nothing more ex- 
quisite or dainty could be imagined. 
I had thought it was a canary, but 
now I was convinced that it was a 
bird of a rarer species, The sounds 
seemed to be in the neighborhood of 
the grate. I watched intently; then 
I rubbed my eyes; was I dreaming? 
Irubbed them again. Who do you 
think was my songster? Why none 
other than a little gray mouse. Seated 
demurely in the center of the white 
fur rug, “tweet, tweet, tweet,” it sang 
moving its head‘from one side to the 
other, and looking at me knowingly 
with its bright eyes; then it ran the 
length of the room executing a trill 
of marvelous sweetness, and disap- 
pearing into some hidden hole. This 
was the farewell effort, for although 
I waited for more than an hour it did 
not repeat its performance. Now, 
boys and girls of this paper, you 
are all bright and wide awake, and if 
you have ever heard or know any- 
thing of a singing mouse, I think it 
would be an excellent plan to ex- 
change ideas on the subject, and we 


shall perhaps be instructed as well 
as amused. 


The test of civilization is the eati- 


PEOPLE FIND 


That it is not wise to experiment. 
with cheap compounds purporting — 
to be blood-purifiers, but which 
have no real medicinal value. To 
make use of any other than the old 
standard AYER’S Sarsaparilla—the 
Superior Blood-purifier—is simply 
to invite loss of time, money, and 
health. If you are afflicted with 
Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Eczema, Running Sores, 
Tumors, or any other blood disease, 
be assured that 


It Pays to Use 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and AYER’S: 
only. AYER’S Sarsaparilla can 
always be depended upon. It does. 
not vary. It is always the same in 
quality, quantity, and effect. It is. 
superior in combination, proportion, 
appearance, and in all that goes to 
build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It searches out. 
all impurities in the blood and ex- 
pels them by the natural channels. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 
San 


FOSTER & C0, 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


For hot climates. 

MACKEREL AND 

TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
A Specialty. 

26 & 28 California Street 

SAN FRANOISOO 


Choice 


W. W. CHASE &.CO. 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8S. F. 
@@ For -ale by all hardware dealers. 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1. 
All work wa)ranted. Fine and jew- 


elry repairing a specialty. 


5. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 amd 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


mate of women. 


San FRANCISCO 


Telephone No. 1415. 
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Wepnespay, SepremBer 28, 1892. 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS. 


[Fraternal greetings extended by Congrega- 
tional delegate Rev. W. H. McDougall, of San 
Mateo, to the California Conference, M. E. 
Church, lately convened at Pacific Grove.] 

Bishop, Members of the Annual Con- 
ference, Fathers and Brethren: The 
sword sent by Frederick the Great to 
Washington bore, as its inscription, 
“From the oldest general in the 
world to the greatest.” Were my 
tongue a sword blade, instead, I fear, 
of something far less penetrating, it 
might fitly be inscribed : “Greetings : 
from the oldest Protestant commu- 
nion in America to the greatest’— 
greatest in the number within its 
pale and—waiving other comparisons 
which might be wanting in generous 
respect for other churches, or in 
chivalry to my own—very great in 
all that, in the kingdom of heaven, is 
of right to be called great. In your 
stately bulk you are so large, breth- 
ren, that in giving this greeting I 
feel not unlike a seaman on some 
sloop, sent out on the yard-arm or 
bowsprit, or wherever he would be 
sent, to hail a passing Cunarder. 

And this disparity in size is but one 
_ of several marked points of unlike- 
ness. The disparity in our ages is 
' another. And you will not, brethren, 
on the Cunarder’s deck, grudge to us 
the swelling hearts with which we 
tread the sloop’s aging timbers; be- 
lieving her to be still seaworthy— 
barring, as some say, a sprung doc- 
trinal plank or two—after a century 
and a half more of storm than your 
noble craft has had to weather. 

And our respective «vessels differ 
not only in age, but widely in their 
disciplines. Yours is the most mili- 
tary; or, I should say, naval, of all 
Protestant crafts; ours the least so. 
You have several ranks of commis- 
sioned officers, we but one. In these 
and other respects it may be that we 
are not more widely at variance with 
the book of Discipline than with the 
Book of books. But, happily, there 
are not wanting likenesses between 
the history and genius of Methodism 
and the history and genius of Con- 
gregationalism, as well as points un- 
like. 

The inception in plan of each was, 
it seems historically just to say, in 
the brain of a young collegian. It 
is true we have no Wesley to call our 
father. The genius and order of 
Methodism lend themselves with in- 
comparable facility and felicity to the 
sway of personal greatness in its 
leaders. On the contrary, neither 
does the genius of Congregationalism 
invite, nor does its polity give play to, 
the exercise of individual powers in 
its churchly affairs. We _ therefore 
jack the noble personal element so 
marked in your church traditions and 
present affairs. Nevertheless, there 
is a historic personality, to whom we 
trace the beginnings of our church- 
hood. Robert Brown, in the shade of 
Cambridge University, may be said 
to have given the initial impulse and 
direction to Congregationalism as 
these were given, more potently, to 
Methodism by John Wesley at Ox- 
ford. 

This, our common scholastic tradi- 
tion endures in monuments. Of these, 
we children of the Puritans instance 
the oldest of the universities in our 
country—Harvard and Yale—and, as 
we like to think, the founding of the 
eommon schools. The monuments of 
Methodist love of learning are nu- 
merous universities, worthily the 
University of the Pacific and Napa 
College. and eminently the proposed 
American University. With these is 
to be named that wondrous educa- 
tional movement, the noblest of his- 
tory, whose author presides over the 
counsels of this body; I need not 
say I refer to Chautauqua and its 
Chancellor. 

As our beginnings were similar, so 
also were our early vicissitudes. Our 
respective crafts cleared from the same 
port—the Church of England. (The 
anachronism of a Cunarder launched 
in the eighteenth century may be 
pardoned.) Putting thence, thev 
each had rough work getting over 
the harbor bar. And as they swung 

over on to the open sea, they each 
were hailed in no kindly way. As 
the crowd surveyed the taut ropes 
and perfect discipline of your ship, 
they cried, “Methodist !”—_as nearly 
two centuries earlier they cried, as 
they saw ovr freshly scrubbed and 
bare deck, “Purit-an !” 

The kindlier and juster day has 
come, and no one now utters the word 
“Puritan” with scorn, or the word 
“Methodist” but with respect, or, if 
so close to the heart of your great 
Church as I have been, with affection- 
ate veneration. 

In the after history of the Church 
of the Pilgrims and the Church of 
Wesley, there are notable points of 
likeness. What our hardy, dead- 
earnest Puritan fathers did for the 
colonies of the northeast coast, the 
hardy, dead-earnest Wesleyan fathers 
did for the Territories and States of 
the vast West. Each was in its es- 
pecial sphere, the founder not less of 
the social than of the religious tra- 
ditions and moods, and thus gave 
mold even to the laws. 
I try to get my metaphor of the sloop 
and Cunarder over the Alleghanies, 
I shall be stranded. 

Returning, then, therefore, safely to 
mid-sea, I will note but this one 
other thing in common to them—the 
flag of a common sovereignty afloat, 
far and free, above the pennants of 


our differing sects. His banner over 


But I fear if: 


us is love. And now, as the yard-arm 
of the sloop Puritan, let me, obedient 
to my commission, and yet more to 
my heart, lift my cap to your stately 
ship. 

I could do so to the symmetry of 
her model, the tested strength of ber 
timber, and to the unequalled dis- 
cipline of her crew. 

But I have an especial sincerity in 
honoring her greatness in size. Let 
no one esteem numbers—when the 
souls of men are numbered—as of 
little meaning. When the wisdom of 
the expenditure of a considerable sum 
of money fora benevolent purpose 
was called in question, Horace Mann 
declared it were justified if but one 
boy were saved fromruin. One boy! 
“Yes,” he replied, “if it were my boy.” 

Every one worthily within the bul- 
warks of your ship is a child of God 
—saved! And what must it mean to 
Him that even one more child is res- 
cued. I think, therefore, I may hear 
him say, as you bear so great a mul- 
titude toward the harbor, within the 
mists: “They that be wise shall shine as 
the brighthness of the firmaments; and 
they that turn many to righteousness, .as 
the stars for ever and ever ! ” 


THE OPIUM TRAFFIC, 


The traffic in opium carried on at 
this port is perfectly scandalous. Our 
Government draws a revenue from 
its importation at our ports, legalizes 
and taxes its manufacture on our soil, 
and makes gain by the sale of opium 
seized from smugglers, or confiscated 
in illicit manufactories. Two kinds 
of the drug are imported through 
our Custom House. The crude opium 
that comes from India is nearly all 
used for local manufacture into what 
is called the prepared or smoking 
extract. The prepared drug comes 
from the Hongkong manufactory, and 
is used entirely for smoking purposes. 
The duty on the manufactured article 
was formerly six dollars per pound. In 
1883 it was raised to ten dollars per 
pound, and under the McKinley Bill 
to twelve dollars per pound. Through 
the last ten years there has been no 
abatement of the traffic, notwithstand- 
ing these heavy maritime duties and 
the penal municipal ordinances that 
tax the sale of the drug and prohibit 
the smoking of opium in public houses. 

Last year 63,189 pounds of opium 
prepared for smoking purposes paid 
customs duties amounting to over 
three-quarters vf a millionof dollars. 
This year the figures are appalling. 
From the 1st of January to the Ist 
of July nearly 50,000 pounds of this 
smoking extract*were regularly im- 
ported at San Francisco, yielding a 
revenue of $598,272. At this rate 
our opium revenue for 1892 will be 
$1,200,000, which will beat the record. 
This takes no account of the amount 
smuggled in, or illicitly prepared in 
the State, which some estimate to be 
fully as much more as the regular 
importations. 

It is a matter for deep regret that 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, not content with reaping an 
infamous revenue from opium impor- 
tations, actually makes gain out of 
the sale of opium seizures. Acting 
under the orders of the Government, 
the collectors of revenue are requir- 
ed to sell by auction all smuggled 
opium and all illicitly prepared opium 
that has been seized by the agents of 
the Government. This is bought by 
Chinese opium dealers, and put into 
the market after passing under the 
Government hammer. The _ whole 
business is a crying shame. With 
our national vaults almost bursting 
with accumulated national wealth, 
what business have we, a great Chris- 
tian nation, with a revenue drawn 
from human vice and misery? What 
a spectacle to gods and men to see 
American officials in the customs 
yard with a group of Chinese opium 
dealers around them—to see these 
officials, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of a great Christian nation, 
knocking down to the highest bidder 
the latest seizure of a smuggled ar- 
ticle that is of no earthly use but to 
ruin men body and soul! What a 
contrast was that scene at the mouth 
of the Canton river a little over fifty 
years ago, just after the confiscation 
of cargoes of smuggled opium from 
British ships, when twenty thousand 
two hundred and ninety-one chests of 
the best Indian opium were deliber- 
ately destroyed by being dumped 
into trenches filled with lime and salt 
water! This was done by orders of 
the Chinese government, and is the 
solitary instance in the world’s his- 
tory of a pagan monarch who pre- 
ferred to destroy what he knew would 
bring misery and ruin to his people, 
rather than fill his treasury with the 
accursed proceeds of its sale. What 
an example of uncompromising re- 
sistance of wrong! 

There is only one way to deal with 
this terrible evil. We must forbid 
its importation at our ports and its 
manufacture on our soil; and then 
empower the officers of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to destroy, 
wherever found, every form of the 
drug that is prepared for vicious in- 
dulgence. The national conscience 
must be aroused by preaching this 
evil from the pulpit. Pressure must 
be brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment by platform, and press, and pe- 
tition to wipe out this stain upon our 
flag, and stamp out this terrible vice, 
before our prosperity becomes involv- 
ed in its curse and shame.— Cal. Adv., 


| San Francisco. 


Miscellany. 


He Died for Me. 


When time seems short, and death is near, 
And I am pressed by doubt and fear, 

And sins, an overflowing tide, 

Assail my peace on every side, 

This thought my refuge still shall be— 

I know my Saviour died for me. 


His name is Jesus, and he died, 

For guilty sinners crucified; 

Content to die that he might win 
Their ransom from the death of sin; 
No sinner worse than I can be; 
Therefore I know he died for me. 


If grace were bought, I could not buy; 
If grace were coined, no wealth have I; 
By grace alone I draw my breath, 

Held up from everlasting death; 

Yet since I know his grace is free 

I know the Saviour died for me. 


I read God’s Holy Word, and find 

Great truths which far transcend my mind; 
And little do I know beside; . 
This is my best theology— 

I know the Saviour died for me. 


My faith is weak, but ’tis thy gift; 

Thou canst my helpless soul uplift, 

And say, ‘‘Thy bonds of death are riven, 
Thy sins by me are all forgiven, 

And thou shalt live, from guilt set free, 
For I, thy Saviour, died for thee.” 


—Dr. Geo. W. Bethune. 


POPULAR TALKS ON LAW. 
The Southern Colonies. 


BY WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE, ESQ. 


In 1632 the two peninsulas lying 
on the ocean, Chesapeake bay and 
Potomac river, excepting the tip end 
of the outer one, were given by 
Charles I to George Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore. ,By this charter, Calvert 
became the proprietor of the soil, and 
empowered to make laws for the gov- 
ernment of the company to be called 
Maryland. Calvert so planted the 
colony in. 1634, and the charter, ex- 
cept during a brief interval, contin- 
ued in force until 1771. By a pro- 
vision of the charter to Calvert, the 
consent of the freemen of the colony 
was necessary in the enactment of 
laws, which secured for them from 
the first a voice in the government, 
and finally a representative assembly. 

The Carolinas had their origin in 
two charters, of dates 1663 and 1665; 
the territory being that part of the 
continent from sea to sea, between 
the 29th and the 36 1-2 degree of 
latitude. By these charters the land 
was given to eight lord proprietors. 
In time, two groups of settlements 
were made, one on the shore of Al- 
bermarle Sound, the other south of 
Cape Fear river. In 1729 the pro- 
prietors surrendered their charters 
to the Crown, and the settlements 
were divided into royal colonies— 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 
The charters to the proprietors above 
mentioned contained provisions au- 
thorizing the making of plantations, 
the enactment of laws with the cun- 
sent of the freemen, and the appoint- 
ment of governors. 

As to Georgia, the first settlement 
was made at Savannah, in 1733. In 
the year before George II had creat- 
ed a company that he styled “Trus- 
tees for establishing the Colony of 
Georgia, in America.” The following 
are stated to be the objects of the 
new colony: To strengthen the 
province of Carolina by creating a 
new one between it and the Span- 
iards and Indians; to provide a refuge 
for poor debtors in. England; to open 
an asylum for the persecuted Protes- 
tants in England, and to promote the 
Christianization and civilization of 
the Indians. The territory lay be- 
tween the Savannah and Altamaha 
rivers. The trustees mentioned in 
the charter were to make the laws 
and appoint the governors. In 1751 
the trustees gave up their charter, 
and Georgia became a royal colony. 

The early colonies were isolated 
and independent of one another— 
scattered throughout the wilderness 
of the new world there was little com- 
munication between them at first, and 
no concert of action in government 
or in defense against the Indians. 
Each colony had its ambitions, its 
own plans, its own spirit and meth- 
ods. Some made their own laws as 
if independent of the mother country, 
having neither authority nor charter; 
others made their laws subject to the 
consent of the king or his representa- 
tive. Some elected their own gov- 
ernors, others recognized a governor 
appointed by royal authority. 

Three classes of colonies, varying 
according to the method of their es- 
tablishment and government, may be 
distinguished, viz.: 1. Charter col- 
onies. 2. Proprietary colonies. 3. 
Royal or Provincial colonies. 

To the first class belong the colon- 
ies of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. To the second, the 
colonies of Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland. To the third, the 
colonies of New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. 

In the case of the Charter colonies, 
the charters were written documents 
guaranteeing to the people certain 
rights; their source was the king. In 
the case of the Proprietary colonies, 
the proprietors were William Penn 
and Lord Baltimore and their de- 
scendants. They held their territor- 
ies by patents or charters emanating 
from the king; the proprietors in 
turn granted to the people certain 
rights and privileges. In the case of 
the Royal colonies, the king granted 
no patent or charter; nevertheless, 
from time to time certain concessions 
were made by the king, which form- 
ed a sort of traditional charter. The 


| governors of these colonies adminis- 
tered laws in conformity with written 
instructions given from time to time 
by the Crown. 


THE HEART OF ASIA. 


Several times, recently, the word 
“Pamir” has occurred .in European 
despatches, and only last week it was 
stated that Lord Salisbury had remon- 
strated with the Russian government 
for sending troops into the Pamir. 
The Pamir, which is poetically called 
“the roof of the world, though mod- 
ern Europeans have called it “the 
heart of Asia,” and “the central boss 
of Asia,” is a series of elevated pla- 
teaus on the rapidly narrowing bor- 
der-land between the British and 
Russian and Chinese domains. The 
region is intercepted with mountain 
ridges and depressed _river-beds, 
alike difficult to cross. Its altitude 
is unfavorable to the growth of grain, 
and it lies buried in snow for nearly 
half the year. It is sparsely inhab- 
ited, and does not provide sufficient 
food for its inhabitunts. Until very 
recently, the maps of this region 
were so untrustworthy that even 
those published by eminent English 
and German geographers placed cities 
in Turkistan over two hundred miles 
too far to the west. But of late the 
region has been explored by Russian 
and British officers, and though even 
now many matters are involved in un- 
certainty, eaough is known to give us 
a general idea of the country. Itisin 
this region that the Oxus has its 
source, twelve hundred miles from 
the sea of Aral, into which it empties. 

The Pamir region has been regard- 
ed by many as the cradle of the race— 
the primitive home of the Aryan fam- 
ily—the ancestors of nearly all the 
Kuropean races. At any rate, its 
past history is so interwoven with 
that of all the great Asiatic conquer- 
ors that it might be called the battle- 
ground of Asia. The controversy be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain, as 
to this region, has largely arisen from 
imperfect knowledge of geography. 

In 1872 it was agreed that the 
boundary line between Bokhara and 
Afghanistan should be the Panjah 
fork of the Oxus, it being supposed 
that this was the main stream of the 
Oxus, separating Afghanistan from 
Turkistan. Recent expiorations have 
made it plain that the main stream of 
the Oxus is seventy miles further 
north. The Afghans, who are under 
the protection of Great Britain, find, 
therefore, that a large part of their 
territory in this region is not brought 
under the protection of Great Britain. 
The Russians have repeatedly threat- 
ened this district, and should they 
occupy it, they will not only hold the 
gates of China and India, but will 
directly affront the Afghans. Lord 
Beaconsfield,in one of his last speeches 
delivered in the House of Lords, on 
the Afghan question, closed with these 
words: “My Lords, the key of In- 
dia is not Kandahar; the key of In- 
dia is not Kabul; the key of India is 
not Herat; the key of India is Thread- 
needle street.” The financial and 
commercial supremacy of Great Brit- 
ain are indeed the key of India; but 
the lock in which it turns is the Pamir 
country. 


“THE BIRD WITH A BROKEN WING.” 


One day a convict in Joliet picked 
up ascrap of paper from the corridor, 
on which were these lines: 

I walked through the woodland meadows, 

Where sweet the thrushes sing; 
And found on a bed of mosses 
A bird with a broken wing. 

I healed its wound, and each morning 
It sang its old sweet strain; 

But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soared on high again, 


I found a young life broken 
By sin’s seductive art; 

And, touched with a Christlike pity, 
I took him to my heart. 

He lived with a noble purpose, 
And struggled not in vain; 

But the life that sin had stricken 
Never soared on high again. 


But the bird with a broken pinion 
Kept another from the snare; 
But the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despair. 
Each loss has its compensation, 
There is healing for every pain; 
But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soars on high again. 


This man had been converted in 
the early part of his imprisonment, 
and the words came to him with great 
force. He thought of his sin, and 
realized how hard it would be hence- 
forth to make his way in the world. 
He copied the%stanzas, and kept them 
carefully. When he came out of 
prison he resolved, God helping him, 
to preach the gospel. Many looked 
upon him with suspicion, but God 
gave him friends, and he gained the 
confidence of people wherever he 
went. 

He has been for several years an 
earnest Christian worker, preaching 
much and with great acceptance to 
audiences of criminals. This should 


Saviour, to keep back the young and 
unwary from the snares of the devil, 
and rescue those who are led captive 
by him at his will.—Christian Herald. 


In taking revenge, a man is but 
even with his enemy; but in passing 
it over, he is superior, for it is a 
prince's part to pardon.— Bacon. 


A man’s strength in this life is 
often greater from some single word, 
remembered and cherished, than in 


}arms or armor.—H. W. Bezcher. 


be our loftiest aim, as it was of the] 


COLUMBIAN SUNDAY. 


LETTER TO THE MINISTERS OF AMERICA. 


The Executive Committee of the 
national celebration of Columbus 
Day, October 21st, beg respectfully 
to address the ministers of the Gos- 
pel in America upon the subject of a 
religious recognition of America’s 
four-hundredth anniversary. 

The first formal step towards a 
popular celebration was taken by the 
American Superiatendents of Educa- 
tion at their Brooklyn meeting last 
February. In order to impress upon 
our people and the world the Repub- 
lic’s profound obligation to the sys- 
tem of free and universal education, 
& movement was inaugurated to ask 
every community inthe United States 
to make the public school the center 
of a popular celebration of Columbus 
Day. This committee was at the 
same time created to conduct the 
movement, and to prepare a uniform 
programme for use in the schools of 
every locality. 

Congress, at the instance of this 
committee, directed the President to 
set apart October 21st as a holiday, 
“to be observed with suitable exer- 
cises in the schools and other places 
of assembly.” The following extracts 
from the President’s proclamation 
show how truthfully he followed the 


‘spirit of this Act: 


“Columbus stood in his age as the 
pioneer of progress and enlighten- 
ment. The system of universal edu- 
cation is in our age the most promi- 
nent and salutary feature of the spir- 
it of enlightenment, andit is peculiar- 
ly appropriate that the schools be 
made by the people the center of the 
days demonstration. Let the na- 
tional flag float over every school- 
house in the country, and the exer- 
cises be such as shall impress upon 
our youth the patriotic duties of 
American citizenship. 

“In the churches and in other 
places of assembly of the people, let 
there be expressions of gratitude to 
Divine Providence for the devout 
faith of the discoverer, and for the 
Divine care and guidance which has 
directed our history and so abun- 
dantly blessed our people.” 

The indications at this early date 
are that this public school celebra- 
tion is to be national in the widest 
and best sense. The response from 
educators and from the people gen- 
erally has been earnest and wide, 
even beyond the hopes of the first 
promoters of the movement. 

This movement originated in the 
desire to bring out into fitting prom- 
inence the public schools as the most 
characteristic product ot the four cen- 
turies of American life. The public 
school is the people’s institution— 
closest to the people, most character- 
istic of the people, and fullest of hope 
for the people. The public school 
may also be represented as the larg- 
est expression of the principle of en- 
lightenment, which Columbus grasped 
by faith. Our system of free and 
common education is the master force 
which, under God, has been filling 
the American people with their ideas 
of equality, justice and liberty. It 
seems to be, moreover, the institution 
upon which America must depend 
for the proper training in good cit- 
izenship of the coming generations. 
While unchecked waves of un-Amer- 
ican sentiment are spreading them- 
selves over our country, the common 
school alone has a sure command of 
the future; its education in intelligent 
patriotism, its training in the duties 
of citizenship, are forces which can 
be trusted to Americanize the huge 
armies of alien immigration. 

The ministers of America have been 
invariably the friends of education. 
It is, therefore, with a degree of con- 
fidence that American educators turn 
to the churches, and respectfully so- 
licit their co-operation in impressing 
upon the people America’s dependence 
upon the system of public enlighten- 
ment. 

May the committee suggest to the 
pastors of the churches of America, 
without distinction of creed, that Oc- 
tober 16th, the Sunday preceding 
Columbus Day, be observed as “ Co- 
lumbian Sunday”; that not only the 
popular services of the day give rec- 
ognition to Divine Providence which 
has so marvellously led, and abun- 
dantly blessed, this people, but also 
that the sermons of the day, in view 
of the national celebration of the fol- 
lowing Friday, give special emphasis 
to the educational idea which has, 
with such wisdom, been made the cen- 
ter of all the local celebrations. 
With deep respect, we are, 

Francis Chairman, rep- 
resenting The Youth’s Compan- 
ton, Boston Mass. 

Joun W. Dickinson, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. 

Tae Executive CoMMITTEE. 


‘* WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


CURE 
SICK HEADACHE 


Disordered Liver, ete. 


They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 


energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


PURE THE GRAPE 


An Unfermented Wine. 


Made from SELECTED GRAPES, grown in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, at an altitude 
which gives A DELICIUUS FLAVOR to 
fruits. The pure grape juice is so treated 
that fermentation is destroyed, preserving all 
the sugar which in ordinary wine is trans- 
formed into alcobol, thus making a delicious 
and safe medicinal wine. This wine has all 
the tonic qualities which are in the best Port 
Wine; whileit is free from 
the hurtful stimulant of 
\ Alcohol. 


Physicians Recommend 
Its Use in the Sick 
oom. 

For Communion 
Purposes this is a most satisfactory and 


| 


harmless wine, and I heartily recommend it 
to the churches and all temperance people. 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


SEARBY, ZEILIN & CO., 


DKUGGISTS, 
Agents for San Francisco, 


S59 Market St., San Francisco, 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr,, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


L. 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TolePphome Mo. 


BO oO 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Soi- 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received a 
publication. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 

stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 
PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings, 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


Cc. BEACFa 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OOOCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marom 21, 1887, 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
JAMES EK. WILSON........... .. Presiden 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


J. 8. HUTOHINSON...............Manager 


F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
PHOTO of invention. e adv as 

NO CHARGE 


Obtained, and aill 


ability free of cha and we make 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D @ 


Scientific Americas 
Agency for 


AVEATS 

TRADE MA 5, 
DESICN PATENT 

COPYRIGHTS, etc. 


information and free Handbook write to 
& CO., %1 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 
Idest bureau for securing patents in America. 
taken out by us is brought before 
given free of charge in the 


the public by a notice 

Srientific American 


Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 


Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 


Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 


FUNERAL D 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING CO. 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 


IRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Every Requisite for First-class Funerals, Lady Attendants at all Hours. 
OFFICE: 2429 Mission St., mr. 2ist. 


Telephone 6102, 


Dragcrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard, 
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Wenpyespay, 28, 1892. ] 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
B € 


Powder 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


“But my God shall supply all your 
need according to his riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus,” was Dr. Hutchins’ 
text last Sunday, and his sermon was 
a review of the work of his pastorate 
of four years. There have been 965 
members received into this church 
since its organization, and 318 of 
these during the present pastorate. 
Of the 318 received during Dr. Hutch- 
ins’ ministry, 150 were on confession 
of faith, and 168 by letter. The act- 
ual membership of the church has in- 
creased from 389 to 554, the present 
membership. The dismissals have 
been principally to new churches in 
the city. This increase in member- 
ship has been secured during the 
most trying, distracting period of the 
church’s history, when the building 
of a new church naturally engaged 
the attention of the people, and the 
shadow of a great church debt added 
to the depression after the boom. 
Under the circumstances this growth 
is very gratifving. 

The contributions have been large, 
and attest the wide usefuluess of this 
church. They were as follows: For 
church building and debt extinction, 


lanterns, and the auditorium was dec- 
orated with choice flowers and plants. 
The ladies had just put down a new 
carpet, and there was a freshness and 
cheeriness of the place very appro- 
priate to the beginning of a new pas- 
torate. The exercises consisted of 
songs, and addresses of welcome from 
various pastors, and a thoughtful re- 
sponse from Mr. Vaile. He said he 
had been living in a secluded valley 
for some time, and felt the need of 
coming in contact with men; that 
while he would rather live in Califor- 
nia than any place in the world, and 
in Los Angeles than any place in 
California, the reasons that brought 
him among us were spiritual reasons; 
and that he sought only to do work 
for Christ and His church. At the 
close of the exercises the ladies served 
ice cream, and with hearty good 
wishes for the church and the new 
past-rate, the guests departed. It 
was a source of great satisfaction to 
all who attended this reception to 
observe the spirit of hopefulness and 
determination on the part of this lit- 
tle church. The work has opened 
encouragingly. The Sunday-school 
more than doubled since the coming 
of the new pastor, and the congrega- 


$53,827.84; general expenses, are steadil 
sai y growing. There is 
777.41; benevolences, $11,543.57, mak- | here a nucleus of faithful and earnest 


ing -a total of $92,148.82, or an aver- 
age of one dollar per week per mem- 
ber on the average membership for 
the past forty-six months. Ten months 
ago Dr. McLean of Oakland assisted 
the pastor in securing pledges to ex- 
tinguish the debt of $30,000; and at 
the present time nearly $13,000 of 
that amount has been paid into the 
treasury. The figures seem prosaic 
enough, but to those who can read 
them aright they reveal a vast amount 
of patient toil on the part of the pas- 
tor and people. Through much tra- 
vail of soul, and wise and patient ef- 
fort. this result has been reached. 
The First church is dear to the heart 
of every Congregationalist in South- 
ern California, and this showing will 
give pleasure to all. And now, let us 
pray that the special blessing of the 
Father may rest upon our beloved 
First church, and that the coming 
year may be the most fruitful in good 


works of any in its history, and, es- 


pecially, that very many may find the 
Saviour in her meetings to the glory 
of our Redeemer. 

Bishop John H. Vincent of Chau- 
tauqua fame, who has charge of the 
Methodist Conference now in session 
in San Diego, spent a few days in 
Los Angeles on his way thither. The 
public was eager to hear him, and 
his time was fully occupied while he 
was in the city. On Friday evening 
he delivered his entertaining lecture 
on “Tom and His Friends,” at the 
Simpson Methodist church. The 
charge for admission was fifty cents, 
which seems to some to have been a 
mistake. If any charge was made 
for admission, it should have not been 
so high as to exclude so large a num- 
ber of hisadmirers. The Chautauqua 
movement has made the Bishop pop- 
ular with a large portion of the pub- 
lic who are in very moderate circum- 
stances, and it would seem that the 
great Methodist Church could have 
given the services of their gifted 
Bishop, and made the audience a pop- 
ular one. On Sunday evening Dr. 
Vincent preached in the First Metho- 
dist church to an overflowing house, 
taking for his subject, “The Bible 
the Word of God”; gave a familiar 
talk to the ministers of his own de- 
nomination on Monday morning, and 
discussed the Chautauqua movement 
in the Y. M. C. A. Hall in the even- 
ing. 
In his talk to the ministers he 
pointed out one difference between 
the Catholics and the Methodists 
which may apply to other denomina- 
tions as well. He said, in substance, 
the Methodists talk a great deal and 
do little, and the Catholics talk very 
little and doa great deal. One would 
hardly accuse the Methodists of doing 
little, but there is a great amount of 
talk among all Christians that 
amounts to nothing. There is truth 
as well as wit in the saying that “The 
words of some great men would fill 
volumes, while their actions could be 
written on a postal card.” If this 
were true only of some great men 
the evil would be slight, but words, 
promises, consecration and tears mean 
far too little to those who profess to 
be disciples of Jesus. There is need 
that we not only mean what we say 
but do what we mean. 

Over one hundred guests gathered 
in Plymouth church Wednesday even- 
ing at the reception tendered by the 
ladies of the church to their pastor 
Rev. C. S. Vaile. The church build- 
ing, which sits back from the street 
among the trees away from the noise 
and confusion of the busy world, and 
seems almost an ideal place for wor- 
shipping God, was beautifully lighted 
up within and without with Japanese 
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| Christian people, and, with their ener- 
egetic and able pastor, just in the 
prime of life, they may look forward 
to anera of prosperity. May God 
reward the faith, devotion, and pa- 
tient waiting of this church with the 
gift of His own Spirit, and in blessing 
them glorify the house of his glory. 
The Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor of Los Angeles 
county held a convention in the Bap- 
tist church in Pomona, on September 
16th, and had a pleasant and profit- 
able time. <A large number of dele- 
gates were present from the various 
towns, over forty coming from Pasa- 
dena alone, and about twenty-five 
from Los Angeles, Brief, carefully 
prepared papers were presented by 
chosen delegates, followed by general 
discussions, the Junior work, and 
Boys’ Brigade receiving special prom- 
inence. The latter topic was dis- 
cussed by Curtis D. Wilbur, of Los 
Angeles, who has charge, I believe, 
of the largest regularly organized 
brigade in Southern California. Mr. 
Wilbur is a graduate of the military 
school of Annapolis, and brings a 
thorough knowledge of military tac- 
tics as well as enthusiasm for work 
among the boys into this new branch 
of church work. | 
In the evening addresses were de- 
livered by A. W. Rider, of Los An- 
geles, on “The Power of an Endless 
Life,” and L. F. Laverty of East Los 
Angeles on “Christ-likeness.” The 
railroad company kindly gave the re- 
turning delegates a car to themselves, 
and the journey homeward was enliv- 
ened by singing many familiar Gos- 
pel hymns, to the astonishment and 
delight of some of the train hands. 
The writer was on a train one night 
running from Cincinnati to Cleveland, 
when a party of young people who 
were returning home from a dance 
boarded the cars at a way station, 
and disgusted all the passengers by 
their rude jokes, slang expressions, 
and generally indecent conduct. 
What a contrast between these two 


parties of young people! What made 
the difference? The love of Jesus. 
BETHLEHEM. 


Los AncE.Es, September 23, 1892. 


RECORDING SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Concluded from first page. 


Here, surely, was an object lesson of 
the work of our missionaries. Do we 
realize what these islanders are in 
their native state?, Missionaries have 
labored and died, and their white 
monumerts dot our own and foreign 
lands; but their work lives in such as 
these rescued from barbarism, and 
able to stand before a Christian audi- 
ence, and speak from their hearts of 
Jesus and his love. 

Our Treasurer's report was then 
given. missed the full amount of 
what we had\pledged by $300 or $400, 
and so we were obliged to draw on 
this year’s income. Can we not draw 
a little more from our own pockets, 
or interest a few more ladies to give 
something, that we need not have this 
embarrassing deficit ?* But why as- 
sume so much?” some of you will 
naturally ask. In reply we say, “The 
work presses from every mission 
field, success calls for more teachers, 


more Bibles, more buildings, more of 


everything. And so the Board at 
Boston try us with a little more each 
year, based upon the fact of increased 
membership in our churches, and in- 
creased interest, and so the Executive 
Committee, looking carefully over all 
your gifts, venture to recommend for 
your acceptance the amount thus laid 
upon 


(Zo be continued.) 


SONDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCT. 9. 
ACTS IX: 32-43. 
BY REV. J. K. HARRISON. 


Glden Text.—«This woman was 
full of good works and alms deeds 
which she did” (Acts ix: 36). 

Introduction.—Our lesson seems to 
go right on from the account of Saul’s 
conversion; but, in fact, two or three 
years have intervened in which he 
had been preaching. 

The narrative now turns to Peter 
and his work of supervision over the 
churches in Palestine. The organiza- 
tion of these is not expressly men- 
tioned before this. They are prob- 
ably the fruits of individual effort on 
the part of the Christians. The time 
had come for bringing them into 
closer fellowship with the Church in 
Jerusalem. Peteris the man selected 
for the work. He was well fitted. 
The thirty-first verse indicates the 
change in affairs which mae it possi- 
ble and safe for him to make such a 
journey. The “rest” from persecu- 
tion, which the churches now enjoy- 
ed, was not due to the fact that Saul 
had ceased his persecution, as a hur- 
ried teacher might imply. The truth 
of the matter is that the Jews were 
so much engrossed with other things 
at this time that what the Christians 
might do was a secondary affair. 
Caligula, one of the Roman emperors, 
had recently made claims to divine 
honors, and had ordered his statue 
to be placed in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. This shocked the Jews beyond 
all expression; and in their anxiety 
to keep the temple from being defiled, 
they forgot all about the Christians. 
After awhile the persecution broke 
out worse than ever. 

The lesson concerns two incidents 
in the work of Peter—each miracu- 
lous, with special emphasis on the 
good which followed: 

I. The Cure of Aineas. 

II. The Raising to Life of Dorcas. 

1. “As Peter passed throughout all 
parts”-— like his Master — “going 
about doing good”—encouraging the 
churches, bringing them into fellow- 
ship, preaching the good tidings of 
the kingdom, and in this lesson par- 
ticularly healing the sick. “He came 


| to the saints,” 2. e., Christians; these 


are “the saints on earth.” (Psa. xvi: 3.) 
“He found a man—Atneas.” The 
name indicates that he was either a 
Greek or a Hellenistic Jew. Whether 
a Christian or not is uncertain; but 
it was customary to require faith of 
those who received such healing. We 
should like to know more about him; 
but we only know that he had been a 
paralytic for eight years; in bed all 
the time. 

“Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” 
(Psa. ciii:3.) Strange medicine for a 
bedridden man! 
other medicine had ever done. Note 
that Peter guards against any mira- 
culous power being attributed tu 
himself. He was only the instrument, 
(Acts iii: 6, 16.) 

“Arise and make thy bed’—-the 
evidence that he who had been par- 
alyzed was cured. (Matt. ix: 6.) 
“And all turned to the Lord.” Christ's 
miracles, and those done in his name, 
have generally two purposes—the 
helping of the individual and the 
strengthening of kingdom. 
Aineas was cured because God pitied 
and loved him; but also that men 
might the more readily believe in 


tion of and turning to the Lord. 

II, The raising of Dorcas. 

Joppa was the principal seaport of 
Palestine in the time of Solomon, 
situated about forty-five miles north- 
west of Jerusalem; now called Jaffa. 
Peter was summoned there by the 
death of a Christian woman named, 
in Syriac, Tabitha, or in the Greek, 
Dorcas. Each name signified “Ga- 
zelle.” She was a woman noted for 
her good works; indeed, she was full 
of them. The disciples, and those 
whom she had befriended, were much 
exercised by her death. It is certain- 
ly possible that they sent for Peter, 
thinking he could restore her to life, 
although this is not affirmed. He 
came and found the room where the 
body of Dorcas was lying, full of 
weeping friends, who were showing 
the coats and garments she had made. 
Why he put them all out of the room 
we do not know. There are many 
conjectures (II Kings iv: 32; Mark v: 
xli: 42). But, in any case, when he 
had prayed, he spoke to her, “Tabitha, 
arise,’ and the dead woman lived. 

It was a notable miracle—the first 
of this kind performed through the 
apostles. , Many believed in the Lord 
on account of it. Like the healing 
of At‘neas, it was a work of benevo- 
lence, and also a means of strength- 
ening and extending Christ’s King- 
dom. After this Peter abode in the 
house of Simon, a tanner, many days. 

Perhaps the teachers may choose 
to gather most of the truths to be 
taught from the character of Dorcas, 
passing over more briefly the less- 
noted Atneas. 

The brief account of this woman 
may suggest: 

1. That God rewards goodness. It 
is one of the facts which is often- 
times obscured, as the sun is hidden 
by fogs and clouds. Good people 
themselves doubt it at times. They 
say, “God hath forgotten me.” Bad 
people often sneer at the thought that 
God does any more for his saints than 


| and more intimate love those who 


But it acted as no 


Christ. It led to a general recogni- | practicable. 


for his sinners. But he does. He 
‘loves all; but he loves with a peculiar 


love him (Mal. iii: 17, 18; Ps. xxxi: 19; 
xxxii; 10). It seems very evident in 
this lesson that Dorcas was raised to 
life, not because of her weeping 
friends. but on account of what she 
was and had done. 

2. “A man that hath friends must 
show himself friendly” (Prov. xviii : 
O. Fa 
man who complains of the enmity 
and ill-will of his neighbors; you will 
find him generally selfish and repel- 
lant. There were many to weep for 
Dorcas at her death, because she had 
wept with many during her life. 
There were many to do for her in her 
need, because they had been aided 
by her. 

3. Dorcas was one of the saints at 
Joppa. Is there not a wonderful 
power in good works like hers to 
make one saintly? Faith and works! 
We should not read Paul to the ex- 
clusion of James. Works not only 
come as a result of faith; but often 
they precede and make faith more 
possible. There is a story of a young 
minister who was sent to a field where 
there was no desire on the part of his 
parishioners for much spiritual effort. 
He spent his time in his study, and 
soon became sceptical and disbeliev- 
ing. He desired t> leave the minis- 
try; but his Bishop, who was a wise 
man, sent him to one of the most de- 
graded places in New York, where 
he had to go to work to save souls, 
and in that work he lost his scepti- 
cism. ‘There are a good many Chris- 
tians in the Church who would be 
more saintly if they were better work- 
ers. What a power there is, also, in 
good works to make one happy! 
They bring one into conscious favor 
with God. They rest one, also. It 
may seem paradoxical, but the most 
restful thing in the world is work— 
Christian work like that of Dorcas. 

4. The importance of individual 
effort. Dorcas has given her name 
to innumerable societies; but she 
herself was not a society, but an in- 
dividual woman. We need societies 
for effective work, Dorcas societies 
especially. Who can measure the 
good which Christian women have 
done through aid societies! But we 
need Dorcases also. We must not 
let the machinery take the place of 
the individual. It is not the Sunday- 
school, but the teacher, who leads the 
scholar to Christ. It is easier to get 
money, sometimes, than to get work- 
ers. In asociety one is in danger of 
losing the individuality, which counts 
most in Christian work. 

5. They are best praised whose 
works praise them. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Whitman College opened the fall 
term with an unusually large number 
of new students. Fifteen places out- 
side of this city are represented among 


‘them. The comparative failure of the 


wheat crop in some localities has pre- 
vented many of the old students from 
returning, although some of them will 
come before the end of the term. 
The new teachers have taken hold 
of their work with avidity, and have 
already, to a great extent, won the 
confidence of their scholars. The 
sudden resignation of Professor H. 
J. Cozine, who has had charge of the 
Music Department from its incipiency, 
caused considerable embarrassment. 
A successor to Professor Cozine to 
teach vocal culture will be secured as 
The instrument- 
al department is doing well under 
Professor Rupp, musical director, 
and we confidently expect great prog- 
ress in this department, under such 
an accomplished teacher, who can 
give complete musical education equal 
to any of the Conservatories of Music. 
Miss Michener of Oberlin, an accom- 
plished and experienced teacher, has 
been secured as an assistant to Pro- 
fessor Rupp in piano, and instructor 
in violin. The students have taken 
hold of their work with vigor. The 
young men and young ladies’ literary 
societies are already in working con- 
dition; so are also the Christian so- 
cieties. We are expecting to have a 
college paper, published on the col- 
lege press, ready in the near future. 

Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., of the A. M. 
A., spent a Sunday in this city, preach- 
ing in the morning and delivering 
his lecture, with stereopticon views, 
in the evening. He presents the 
cause in an unusually effective man- 
ner. No such an array of facts could 
be presented in such an interesting 
and telling manner without the aid 
of the views on canvas. It is a 
matchless method to enlist the inter- 
est of the children and young people 
to the missionary cause. The pres- 


bytery negatived the unanimous re-]| 


quest of the Presbyterian church of 
this city to be dismissed in order to 
unite with the Congregational church. 

Rev. E. R. Loomis has been supply- 
ing the Edgewater church, Seattle, 
for the last two Sundays. If the 
church succeeds in securing the ser- 
vices of Brother Loomis they will 
have a good preacher and a faithful 
pastor. 

I congratulate the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary in having been able 
to secure the services of my friend, 
Rev. Rhys R. Lloyd, as Professor of 
New Testament Greek and Exegesis. 
I desire to give him a hearty welcome 
to the great Pacific Coast harvest 
field. I desire, also, to express my 
appreciation of the late improvements 
made on Tue Paciric. It is becoming 
rapidly worthy of a place among the 
leading natjonal religious papers. 

J. E. 


Look carefully at the} 


a. ©. G. 


The Restful Power of Christ. 
Mark 4: 39. 


BY REV. GEO, H. JOHNSON, 


O Lake of Galilee, boast not 
The miracle thy waves beheld ! 
His ‘‘Peace, be still,” my heart hath heard, 
And all its angry storm was quelled; 
The bitter billows of my grief 
Broke to a peaceful calm, so pure, 
I knew the strength that held me then 
Was born of love, and must endure. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRAYER 
MEETING COMMITTEE. 


A Question Meerinc.—A meeting to 
answer the question, “Why do we be- 
long to the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety?” isa happy thought. A society 
in Indiana held such a meeting, and 
it was surprising, we are told, to see 
how many, who were in the habit of 
giving only a verse of Scripture, gave 
a helpful talk in answer to this ques- 
tion. This is a capital subject for 
many another Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. 


A Hymy-Srupy.—At an Endeavor 
meeting in Rochester, N. Y., the 
leader introduced a helpful little ex- 
ercise. He had the members find in 
their hymn-books the familiar hymn, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” which was 
appropriate to the subject of the 
meeting. The leader first read Gen. 
xxviii :1—5. Then he asked the society 
to sing the first verse of the hymn. 
In the same way the second verse 
followed the reading of Gen. xxviii: 11, 
the third verse followed Gen. xxviii: 
12-15, and the fourth Gen. xxviii: 
16-19, 


Memory Meerines.—At Lewiston, 
lll., they are enthusiastic over a suc- 
cessful memory meeting, and there 
are yet many societies which need to 
know about this old and well-tried 
method. The leader is to commit to 
memory the Bible passages, number 
of chapter and verse, and everything 
he has to’say. For once, the En- 
deavorers are to leave their Bibles at 
home. Songs are to be called for, 
and sung without hymn-book, though, 
of course, the organist may be per- 
mitted to use one. Members of the 
“verse-readers’ class,” for that one 
night, must commit their verses— 
and may the change prove so pleas- 
ant that they will continue the meth- 
od! Those who would give quota- 
tions must recite them. Even the 
announcements of committee meet- 
ings and of the next topic must be 
from memory. Tryathe plan, En- 
deavorers, and see if your society is 
not inspired to more zealous and 
original work. 


SeveraL Leapers.—The Endeavor 
Society in the Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church of Augusta, Ga., finds it a 
pleasant and a profitable plan occa- 
sionally to subdivide the prayer- 
meeting topic and appoint several 
leaders, one for each topic. While 
this plan would not work as a regu- 
lar feature, once in awhile it might 
well be used, especially to introduce 
to the work inexperienced or timid 
members. 


An Excuance or Leapers.—The St. 
Louis Union of young people’s soci- 
eties is now organizing an exchange 
of leaders, whereby the better work- 
ers of each society may, as leaders, 
come into inspiring touch with all. 
This is a good plan, if not carried to 
such an extent that it will interfere 
with the development of the weaker 
members of each society.—Golden 
Rule. 


The City Union of Christian En- 
deavor Societies of Santa Rosa held a 
meeting Sept. 13th, at which the re- 
port of their delegate to the National 
Convention was read. One thing 
was especially noticeable in this re- 
port, and emphasized all the way 
through, and that was the growth of 
the missionary spirit in the society— 
the spirit that makes each one a mis- 
sionary, winning souls, instant in 
season and out of season. 


An IncmpENT aT THE Nattonat Con- 
VENTION.—Even business men caught 
the enthusiasm. It is stated, for in- 
stance, that many of the Christian 
Endeavor delegates visited, while in 
this city (New York), the Stock Ex- 
change. It is estimated that there 
were about four hundred in the visit- 
ors’ gallery on Monday. Business 
being dull, a number of the brokers 
on the floor began singing, “Shall 
we gather at the river?” The Chris- 
tian Endeavor visitors were delighted, 
and, in turn, treated the brokers to, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.” The 
brokers responded with, “Hold tie 
Fort;” and then everybody—visitors, 
brokers, and all—joined in good old 
“America.” It is said, the effect was 
grund. Never before in the memory 
of the oldest members of the Ex- 
change has the business been sus- 
pended for the purpose of joining in 
religious song. 


“Woe unto him that giveth his 
neighbor drink, that puttest thy bot- 
tle to him, and makest him drunken” 
(Habakkuk). 


Fublishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor promotes the growth and 
improves the beauty of the hair. This prepa. 
ration stimulates the roots of the hair, cleanses 
the scalp, prevents the accumulation of dan- 
druff, and restores to faded and gray hair its 
original color. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
an! Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Ribbons and 
Flowers, Low prices. 


What folly! To be without Beecham’s Pills, 


DENNETT’S 


Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 


Lunch Rooms, 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
783 Market Street. 
727 Market Street. 
959 Market Street. 


NEW YORE: 
25 Park Row. 
140 East Fourteenth Sireet. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
140 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
19 South Ninth Street. 


BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 
‘* Boston,” 241 Washington Street. 
Open day and night, save twenty five 
hou rs for Sunday. Popular rates. uick 
-ervice. We are in general favor with the 
Christian p ublic. 


The U. S. Government 


USES OVER 2,000 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriters. 


A New Remington 


Is turned out every five minutes by the factory 
at Ilion, N. Y.; or more machines every day 
than the combined product of all other manu- 
facturers of high-priced writing machines. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO: 3 & 5 Front Street. 
Los ANGELES: 346 Miin Street. 
PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. 
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